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Never mind—five minutes will clean it 
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SHELL 
DRY | 
Clean! 











At grocery, drug and depart- 
ment stores and Shell sta- 
lions % pint, pint and gal- 
lon cans—with the red and 
yellow label—the Shell colors 


A SCORE OF DAILY HOME USES 


A spot on your stocking—and 
a date right now! Quick! Off 
with it—put a blotter on the 
inside. Sponge the spot clean 
with the Shell Dry Cleaner while 
the iron is warming. 


Dry it with a warm iron, but 
put a thick cloth over the stock- 
ing to absorb the extra fluid— 
this new fluid can’t explode. It’s 


all clean and ready to go in five 
minutes. But you must have 
Shell Dry Cleaner handy for such 
emergency jobs. 

This remarkable cleaner, from 
Shell laboratories, will save you 
lots of worries and pays for itself 
the first half-ounce you use. 

It’s new—just introduced— 
get a can of it today. 


CLEANS SHOES, HATS, TIES, CLOTHING, FURS, UPHOLSTERY—ALL FABRICS 
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turn 


to the desert 


Just a year ago—last winter— they dis- 
covered the desert. A globe-wanderer 
had pictured for them a miracle in rest- 
fulness; strange to the California they 
knew yet curiously a part of it. 


Thus their visit to Palm Springs... 
There, and at neighboring Indio, they 
found unique hotels which had cheated 
and charmed the desert. They learned 
why, before them, fame-marked author, 
song-writer, financier, had sought out 
these oases. 


Now they were returning to the des- 
ert. The reason? You will catch some 
part of it in their stumbling phrases: 
“escape...vague peace...the open sky 


.. winter sun...low-swung stars of the 
desert night . . . creaky, leathery song of 
the saddle... informality . . . tranquil- 


lity... purple shadows... . rest.” 


Stumbling phrases. But there is no 
mental mirage about the winter resorts 
of this Southern California magic desert. 
America has discovered the desert. Up 

from the Salton Sea it rolls its 























Rooms en suite...every refinement of 
travel comfort distinguishes these trains— 
“Golden State Limited,” “Sunset Limited.” 


arid way and stops before the 
palmed oases close-nestled 
against Mt. San Jacinto. 

In Southern Arizona, too, they 
have discovered, on high mesa, 
comfortable ranchos where life 
steps up to enjoy the dash, color 
and old-time spirit of the hard- 
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riding, calf-branding, bronco-busting 
West. 

Southern Pacific directly and exclu- 
sively serves these distinctive resorts. 
You can stopover on your way to or 
from the East when you use SUNSET 
Route (San Francisco to New Orleans 
thence north and east by rail or by 
Southern Pacific steamshipto NewYork) 
or GOLDEN STATE ROUTE (Los Angeles 
to Chicago via El Paso and KansasCity). 
Only Southern Pacific offers four great 
routes. Go one way, return another. 


Hotels open from October to May. Reserva- 
tions should be made well in advance, At 
Indio: La Quinta; at Palm Springs: Desert 
Inn, The Oasis, El Mirador. 

Noon-day’s highest temperature averages 81°; 
nights average 45°. 

Write to F.S. McGinnis, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, for booklets—Southern Call- 
fornia Desert Winter Resorts,” “Guest 
Ranches of Arizona.” 
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Boudoit to Kitchen... to guest Room 


... or across the C ontinent 





Your Bell telephones 
can be intercommunicating 
within the home—yet bring 
neighbors, cities and continents 
within instant call 





5 y 7 


Bouporr to kitchen . . . living-room to nurs- 
ery ...sun parlor to garage. . . or to Lon- 
don! Over the same telephones. 

Here is a feature of modern telephone con- 
venience and comfort within the home. At 
moderate cost you can have telephone service 
in nearly every room... and have some in- 
struments connected with certain others. By 
merely pushing a button you are able to con- 
verse with other people in the house—yet 
from these same telephones you can talk 
half-way round the world. 

It is such a convenience to be linked by 
telephone with selected parts of your house. 
And to have telephones in whatever rooms 
you need them. It saves so many steps, and 
enables you to carry on the household routine 
efficiently and with a minimum of effort. 

Telephone service should be one of your 
greatest household conveniences—and it can 
be. Your local Bell Company will be glad 
to have a representative show you how 
enough telephones will contribute to your ease 
and comfort. Just telephone the Business 
Office, today. 







































































SUNSET 
GOLD 


D O you remember your first Christmas 
away from home? You were very brave about it outwardly, assur- 
ing yourself and all who questioned you that “after all, Christmas 
is just a day, like the other 364.” You accepted the invitation of 
thoughtful friends to spend the holiday with them. You bought 
extravagant gifts for each one at home, and you packed them so 


lovingly, though with a sharp tightening around your heart as you" 


tucked in sprigs of redwood or graceful, drooping pepper branches. 


Later, alone in your room unpacking your box 
from home, you bore up well until you came to that little extra 
package of walnut meats, marked, “With more love, from Mother.” 
And on Christmas day you were merry with your friends until in 
the blue early twilight you all gathered around the piano to sing 
again, “It Came Upon a Midnight Clear,” and the other lovely, 
heart-breaking Christmas hymns. Carols are supposed to be joyous 
things; why should they hurt so? 


CurIsTMAS is like that! It is the most 
glorious of holidays, the most beautiful in both origin and observ- 
ance. It is the climax, the happy ending of the year—but as is 
the case with happy endings generally, whether on the stage, in 
books, or in life, there is an ache, a poignancy in the sweetness of it. 
Christmas is eminently the home holiday, and always through the 
years, early, homely memories come crowding. 


But let’s rejoice in those memories, not weep 
over them. Let’s be thankful for what we have had, not welter in 
self pity for what we have not. Let’s remember that the first 
Christmas greeting was not “Merry Christmas,” but “Peace on 
earth, to men of good will.” If we carry good will, sympathy, 
thoughtfulness for others in our hearts, then, even though there 
be a tinge of sadness in our “Merry Christmas,” we may confi- 
dently expect the perfect Christmas gift of peace. 
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How to be Gone | 


to a man at Christmas 


J UST how does the Gillette Fifty 
Box qualify as the ideal Christmas 
gift fora man? Here’s how—on these 
eight counts: 


It is practical... Man, famous for his 
practical mind, insists on useful gifts. 


Yet he probably wouldn’t buy this for 
himself... From long habit, he is used to 
getting his blades in packs of five and ten. 
This will be a new andrefreshing idea for him. 


He'll be sure to use it... Blades are a 
daily necessity in every man’s life. TheGillette 
Fifty Box is the most convenient way to have 
them, 


It is personal... It’s all to himself, for 
his own intimate, bathroom use. 


It is good looking ... Packed, as you see, 
in a metal box, velvet lined, with a spring- 
hinge cover. Blades are enclosed in brilliant 
Cellophane. 


it is truly generous ... With fifty smooth, 
double-edged Gillette Blades in easy grasp, 
a man can look forward to more continuous 
shaving comfort than he has probably ever 
enjoyed before in his life. 

it will last well beyond the Christmas 
season... For months his mornings will 
be free from all thought of buying Gillette 
Blades. 


It is reasonable in price ... Five dollars 
buys this sdeal gift. On sale everywhere. 

RA DIO-Tune inon “The Gillette Blades’ every Saturday 
evening, 9:30 to 10:00 o’clock, Eastern Standard Time, over 


the National Broadcasting Company's Blue Network, WJZ 
and associated stations. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 


Gillette 
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Give um shaving comfort in abundance 
with the famous Fifty Box of Gillette Blades 
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eA Mother of Christmas Trees 


eA GED and scarred she stands to bless 

tates _ the earth with a merrier brood of 
tinseled saplings that go forth to bring 

Louis J. Rocers happiness into the hearts of little chil- 
dren and peace into the souls of men. 
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Living Christmas ‘I'rees 


ROOPING up the moun- 
tain-side, battalioned in the 
canyons, marching in serried 


ranks from the Cascades 
westward to the sea, sombre in the 
rain, muted in the winter-time, and 
piquant in the spring, serrated to 
pierce a Northwest sky, the millions 
and billions of Puget Sound Christ- 
mas trees! 

Following immediately upon the 
gold rush to California came the 
Puget Sound lumber boom. Woods- 
men and millwrights from Maine 
eastward began to operate on the 
Sound as soon as the dizzy gold- 
diggers created the demand for lum- 
ber to build their amazing city of San 
Francisco. Up went the saw-mills, 
while the little towns clustered about; 
and sailing vessels began to come in, 
laden with California gold to swap for 
Puget Sound lumber. 

The forest that met these pioneers 
of the early fifties, the human mind 
simply hasn’t the machinery to com- 
prehend. They themselves could not 
realize its vastness. They just sawed 
away on the edge of it, huddling close 
to the shore; and if they peered into 
its woody impenetrability, it was to 
watch out for skulking Indians. 

What a forest—of Christmas 
trees, of spruce and cedar and 
hemlock and fir! Older than 
Columbus, a giant brood wait- 
ing there in their grave ma- 
turity for Man—for little, white 
Man. They thundered their 
greeting in an impregnable si- 
lence—this vast primeval forest 
of Christmas trees. | 

But Christmas trees do not | 
make a Christmas as those early 
Washington pioneers soon found 
out. It takes the trinkets of civi- 
lization to make a Christmas 
tree articulate. Here they were, 
these pioneer mothers with 
Christmas trees to burn—which 
they did in fragrant, crackling, 
blue-smoked fires to get rid of 
them—and still they had no 
Christmas for their children. 

They were so isolated in those 
little saw - mill towns up and 
down the Sound, Port Gamble, 
Tumwater, Utsalady, Seabeck, 
Mukilteo—Seattle. They must 








Almira Bailey 


errand boy was the captain of the sail- 
ing vessel. So when he sailed away 
with a load of piling to build the docks 
of San Francisco, he carried a list of 
merchandise to get and take back to 
Utsalady, Gamble, Steilacoom, Olym- 
pia, Whatcom. Perhaps he scratched 
his head and wondered what it was, 
beside a cookstove, that he had to 
take back to the folks on Whidby 
Island. Oh yes, a bucket of hard 
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candy for the children’s Christmas! 

Then, as each saw-mill continued 
to saw the Christmas trees to make 
piling for the docks of San Francisco 
and the mill towns developed, the 
people began to celebrate Christmas 
in a public way. Independence Day 
they had celebrated Aas the very 
first July in the new country, for they 
could shoot a gun and speech-make 
and declaim, and that constituted a 
celebration. But for Christmas they 
needed these trinkets of civilization. 
So their first Christmas social was 
their coming-out party as a real, 
fledged town. The Parson prayed, 
the mill-owner acted Santa Claus, 
and Nettie Pioneer, dressed in a hair- 
ribbon from Victoria and gold-locket 
from California, recited “The Psalm 
of Life.” 

They may not have had such an 
easy time though, choosing a Christ- 
mas tree for that first social, for small 
trees in the primitive forest grew 
rangy and scrawny, traveling on a 
long trunk, up and up for a breath of 
sunlight, and if they failed, just 
spindling into nothingness. But the 
tree that survived, the ruthless one 
that pushed the others out—what a 
Christmas tree! Except that it was 
too large for a social, ten feet in 
diameter and 300 high was 
nothing. 

The fat little Christmas tree 
that we know, fully developed 
at six feet, rounded and sym- 
metrical to support festooned 
popcorn, sturdy to hold candy- 
canes and cornucopias, full- 
foliaged for tinsel and trinkets, 
pyramidical to hold aloft a star, 
this young conifer grows best on 
logged-off land. There they are 
not so crowded, competition is 
not so keen, they get the sun 
and develop more uniformly, 
growing on purpose for Christ- 
mas trees. 

They are the happiest sight 
in the world, an acreage of 
blithe, young firs covering logged- 
off land. Their green is so ec- 
static and their plumage so bil- 
lowy and soft. Each one a gay, 
little Christmas tree candled 
| with tipsof bright, burninggreen. 
From those first, crude 











send either to Victoria or San 
Francisco for the bauds of 
Christmasing and their only 
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The children’s tree at the 
Orthopedic Hospital, Seattle 
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Christmas socials, Washington 
Territory grew like its own 
herbage, lush and quick and 
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Mountains of Christmas trees 
in the Cascades, each tree 
bringing its gift of beauty 
and utility to our big world 


phenomenal. They battened on 
Christmas trees and the forest 
retreated as they advanced. In 
their young, predatory strength 
they slew the great Goliaths of 
the forest and dynamited the 
roots that left big caverns. Their 
lumber went to world’s-end and 
Washington became the greatest 
lumber state inthe Union. As 
California had grown on gold, 
Washington grew on Christmas 
trees. 

And they built them great 
cities. Some of the earlier saw- 
mill towns evaporated after the trees 
were all cut down and others stayed 
and grew mighty—Seattle was one. 
Up strutted new towns like Tacoma 
and Everett, and Whatcom changed 
her name to sound more stylish, 
“Bellingham.” Washington Territory 
became the commonwealth, the State 
of Washington. 

And as they grew rich and proud, 
their observance of Christmas grew 
rich and proud. They could afford 
many trinkets now. And although 
they had beaten back the forest, there 
were still Christmas trees growing in 
their back yards, or, if not in the 
back yard, out a little way from town. 
Christmas trees were as free as air. 
This became a tradition, if a state so 
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young may be said to have traditions, 
that Christmas trees are as free as air. 


And this tradition still holds. For 
a few Sundays preceding the Twenty- 
fifth of December they may be seen, 
darting out in their autos, out into the 
country, and returning laden with 
young firs, one for themselves, one 
for Jim’s folks, and one for the Joneses. 
Everyone in the state of Washington 
has a Christmas tree for Christmas. 

And the merchants on Main Street 
are just as profligate of Christmas 
trees. To trim the town early whets 
the appetite for Christmas shopping, 
and hundreds of young firs and cedars 
are used, transforming each lamp-post 
while festoons of cedar clippings make 
each shopping street a bower. It is 
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In an age of standardization, 
even the Christmas tree must 
meet certain specifications. 
At left, a trade-marked .tree 


extremely beautiful. Newcomers 





from the East are amazed at such 
affluence, while natives look at 
each other and exclaim, “Look, 
we are the Christmas tree state!’’ 
Not only that but a million- 
and-a-half Christmas trees, and 
more, are sent out of the state 
each Christmas. Or, to put it in 
another graphic way, 400 cars, 
each holding 4,000 trees, are sent 
from Washington each year. 
At this very Christmas time, 
practically every state in the 
Union will celebrate with some 
number of Washington “Evergreen” 
brand Christmas trees. Christmas 
trees to enjoy, Christmas trees to ex- 
ploit, Christmas trees to commercial- 
ize, and Christmas trees to burn, for 
they still burn them to get them out 
of the way! 

In the midst of all this largess, how- 
ever, this old, frontier profligacy, in- 
fluences of modernism have been rip- 
ening and are now taking tangible 
form; a change is coming in the status 
of Puget Sound Christmas trees; and 
a society with a long name—‘The 
Washington State Society for the 
Preservation of Wild Flowers and 
Tree Planting” which is affiliated 
with the American Tree Association, 
has been organized here recently. 
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you mean to tell me that I 


Autos still pass with a tree for them- 
selves, one for Jim’s folks, and one for 
the Joneses, but not so gayly. Their joy 
is tempered, and there is a guiltiness in 
the defiant flip of their Christmas tree 
tail. What was legitimate individualism 
yesterday is anarchism in the compli- 
cated society of today. 

“You cannot cut and slash and wan- 
tonly destroy, casting aside several, 
until you get the right one,” they hear 
the voice of the Conservationist. “If 
this is to remain the Christmas tree 
state, right now we must halt in our 
wasteful methods.” 

The voice of the property-owner is 
heard in the land. There didn’t used to 
be any property-owner; it was all acre- 
age and stumpage. But the vast areas 
of Washington are jelling, and the old 
fluid square miles are becoming set into 
real estate tracts. 

Even the Christmas tree industry, so 
opposite from conservation, is against 
the old free-for-all garnering of Christ- 
mas trees and not every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry 
may rush out and gather a 
car-load of Christmas trees. 
Things are not done that 
way any more. Christmas 
trees, like chickabiddy 
eggs, must be sorted and 
standardized and _ super- 
vised, and Tom-Dick-and- 
Harry trees will not be 
accepted. The man who 
owns stumpage and logged- 
off acreage — “Hey, you!” 
he calls out to the promis- 
cuous reaper of evergreen 
trees. He, by his very 
economic motive to turn 
the trees into trade, be- 
comes a conservationist. 

To all these, Old Timer 
answers — “What! Do 


may not gather me a 
Christmas tree where and 
how and when I choose? 
Christmas trees that have 














the Christmas Crees 


I saw the place where the 

"Twas a high, high hill, 
Evergreens climbed 

There were old, old trees, 

There were middle-aged and young 
But those that I loved 

Were the wee ones, the baby ones, 


Tagged behind their mothers’ backs 
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Christmas trees grow— 
and row on row 

its sloping breast. 

each in a dark shawl, 
ones, short ones and tall— 
the very, very best 

who keeping, oh so still, 


clear up the hill. 
—Mpyrtle Blassing. 
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In the pictures 

on this page, 
| Asahel Curtis, 
i Seattle pho- 
tographer, has 
caught some- 
thing of the 
immensity of 
the Christmas 
tree country 
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always been as free as air ever 
since earliest pioneer days!” 

But the machine-age is upon 
Old Timer, upon the state of 
Washington, and upon the Christ- 
mas tree. Like sunkist oranges 
the “Evergreen” brand of trees 
must leave the state a perfect 
product. Salesmen go out in the 
spring to sell for next Christmas 
trade—sense selling sentiment. 

The method of the industry is 
to contract with some rancher 
for his stumpage and then to su- 
pervise the cutting so that only 
such trees are cut as conform to 
the standard in size, shape, sym- 
metry, crowns, and foliage. Or 
they contract with the lumber- 
man to thin his stand of timber, 
leaving the larger trees to de- 
velop into trees for lumber. 

The commercialist and the 
conservationist dovetail in the 
scheme of machine-aging the 
Christmas tree, although “dove- 
tail” is hardly the word. The 
commercialist is always aware 
that the influential ladies who 
make up the society with a long 
name have their eyes upon him. 
He has many fortifications—that 
thinning is good for the forest; 
that he cuts in cycles, carefully 
taking only those fit for the trade 
and leaving the smaller trees for 
the next year and the next; and 
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he argues that a tree suitable for a 
Christmas tree would never make tall 
timber anyway; it is too stocky. All 
this The Washington State Society for 
the Preservation of Wild Flowers and 
Tree Planting takes with a grain of 
salt, and that grain of salt keeps the 
industrialist from getting too fresh. 
So, they are good for each 
other and sense balances sen- 
timent. 


HE trees for commercial 
purposes are becoming 
segregated and defined, on 
the one hand; and on the 
other, there is growing and | 

precious respect for the living 
Christmas tree. 

Already there are Christ- 
mas-tree ranches, although 
the rancher is too abashed to 
call them that, and there will 
be more. It is uncanny to 
think of Douglas fir orchards 
growing like the meticulous 
orange groves of southern 
California, but the tendency 
is in that direction. Even 
now the “Evergreen” brand 
as it leaves by the carload and 
by the million, is so system- 
atized and standardized and 
supervised—salesmanized and mer 
chandised that there is no more senti- 
ment in using one than in eating a 
processed prune. 

On the other hand, even as the tree 
industry becomes defined and en- 
larged, there is the counterbalancing 
tree - consciousness that is_ being 
aroused by the Conservationists, and 
everywhere a new pride in the living 
Christmas tree. This includes not 
only those larger aspects of conserva- 
tion, forest-fire prevention, and the 
conservation taught in the science of 
Forestry, but concerns itself also with 
the more intimate and personal regard 
for a Christmas 
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Crowned with tinsel, 
and queen for the day! 


building of the house, like putting in 
a furnace. 

It is the pride of each family to 
have one large, growing Christmas 
tree in the front yard to decorate with 
electric candles and ornaments at 
Yuletide. It is extremely beautiful, 
this lavishness of Christmasing that 
radiates from the bower of the shop- 
ping district out into the residential 
streets with their lighted trees—in 
the front yard. 

A custom introduced by the Seat- 
tle Garden Club last year was Christ- 
mas trees in pots, to be used in the 
home and then set in the ground after- 


ward, just another sign of the “living” 
Christmas tree idea. 

Washington and Oregon in their 
wooded sections are fundamentally 
and profoundly the “land of the living 
Christmas trees.”” The soil, the mois- 
ture, and the “‘just-right-for-conifers” 
climate all adapt them to this end. 
Even at the present rate, the 
industrials estimate that there 
are enough Christmas trees 
to last for a hundred years, 
but with reforestation and 
supervised cutting, there 
should be trées always for 
everyone, everywhere! 

Especially the Douglas fir 
which loves to be a Christ- 
mas tree. In the forest it 
grows fit for giants to gambol 
about on Christmas Eve, and 
perhaps they do. Certainly 
he who knows these great 
forests believes in giants. But 
on logged-off areas this same 
Douglas fir adapts itself to a 

: lesser people in pigmy apart- 
ee ments and makes a jolly tree 
in a few years where the 
giant trees take centuries, 
sometimes. A happy thought, 
these tangy trees going out 
all over the United States 
with their hint of the Northwest 
forest for Christmas. 

They are so willing to be Christmas 
trees, so happy about it, millions and 
billions of them dancing a march- 
tune up and down the mountains from 
the Cascades, westward to the sea! 


HROUGHOUT this December 

SuNsET, reference is made again 
and again to the planting of living 
Christmas trees in western gardens. 
Those of you who have not already 
such a tree growing in your dooryard 
may be interested in some specific in- 
formation on what varieties are best 
suited for west- 
ern Christmas 
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tree—growing in 
the ground. 

To clear the 
landused tomean 
to denude it. 
Now evergreen | 
trees are an asset, 
although still so 
plentiful that 
land clearing ne- 
cessitates the | 
burning of huge | 
piles of fragrant, | 
pitchy, blue- | 
smoked Christ- | 
mas trees. In the 
cities and towns 
of western Wash- 
ington, the plant- 
ing of young 
Christmas trees 





trees, and when 

and how to plant 
| them. The gar- 
den editor of 
Sunset will be 
glad to help you 
|| solve this ques- 
| tion in your own 
particular case if 
you care to ask 
for such advice. 
—TueE Epirors. 





In the midst of 
the land of liv- 
ing Christmas 
trees stands 
Mt. Baker, the 
majestic snow 
queen 

















goes with the 
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E sit at the window of the 
street car as it climbs the 
city hills and look into the 


illuminated windows of the 
apartment - dwellers and the flat - 
dwellers. It is Christmas night; the 
trees have been stripped of their gifts 
but the myriad electric lights twinkle 
in the branches and the powdered 
snow glistens in hues of red and green 
and blue. Here are children with 
faces pressed against the loud-speaker 
of a new radio; there, through another 
window we see a man in an obviously 
new smoking jacket, his feet in new 
leather slippers perched on a steam 
radiator, his fingers nursing shreds of 
tobacco into a new London pipe, his 
eyes blinking as he drowses over a 
new copy of the Saturday Evening 
Post. New eight-cylinder cars sweep 
up the hill on high; as we ride into 
outlying districts, the street-car con- 
ductor lights a cigarette with a new 
cigarette lighter. And we smile sym- 
pathetically and take a cigar from our 
new leather cigar-case. Christmas on 
this warm California night is Christ- 
mas in cotton-wool. 

We leave the car at a point where 
the hill looks eastward down into 
the city of lights and westward to the 
ocean. We sit on a stone bench at the 
side of a golf green and closing our 
eyes to reality, travel in fancy back to 
the days when life was crude and men 
craved the comfort of Christmas tra- 
ditions. 

We picture them at day-break, 
swarming down the hills into the 
gulch town; boots black and shining 
with sheep fat, moustaches twisted 


Procession of 
Christmas Memories 
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By 


S. B. Dickson 


elegantly, gold-nuggeted watch-chains 
flapping against their flowered vests. 
We follow them through swinging 
doors. The thin strains of sweet music 
filter through the haze of smoke. 
Shapes emerge from the shadows. 
Here a gaunt creature sits, one hand 
stroking a thin red beard, the other 
clutching a glass. There, two gaze at 
their feet, one trickling chips through 
his fingers, the other running a deck of 
cards. Their eyes are watery with the 
heartache of memories the Christmas 
carol has awakened. In the corner the 
flare of a match held to a torn cigar 
lights the face of a pale-eyed Chinese 
workman. 


EHIND the bar a red-faced, slick- 

haired, black-moustached _bar- 
keep leans on his elbows, his face in 
his huge paws, his eyes closed. On the 
wall behind him a painting is labeled: 
French Art. At the tinny harmonium 
a haggard, hollow-breasted creature 
sits, rheumatic fingers stumbling 
across the keys. Her rouged cheeks 
are deep-sunken, her eyes vacant 
behind straggling shreds of hair. 
Slouched in a wooden rocking-chair a 
miserable derelict clutches a spilling 
glass of beer, the while sentimental 
tears ooze down the sides of his nose. 
The woman at the harmonium plays: 


“Nearer My God to Thee.” It is the 
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This is 
1850; a Christmas morning in the 
Southern Mines of California. 

The air is rank with the co-mingling 


only sacred song she knows. 


of smoke and liquor fumes. Outside 
the day is fresh and crisp and bracing. 
We plod up the dusty gulch street 
where the lean-to’s of rough logs cling 
to the hillside. Here a raw-boned 
Scandinavian sits before his shack 
darning a pair of socks; there a shin- 
ing-faced son of Abraham squats on a 
rock in the gulch-stream, washing 
gold. ‘ ‘Murruh Krismuss,” he cries as 
we pass. “Murruh Krismuss.” 

The day is at its height. The glory 
of the morning star has dimmed be- 
fore the radiance of the sun; the star 
that had lighted the eastern sky before 
Bethlehem. Miners stomp up and 
down the gulch in high heavy boots, in 
brilliant red shirts, their hair plastered 
with lard. In front of the Miner’s Re- 
lief a dozen nondescript men, pranc- 
ing like school-boys, dance a Virginia 
Reel to the song of a wheezing fiddle. 
On a cracker box in front of the Grand 
Palace Hotel a sky-pilot in a ragged 
frock coat holds forth to an audience 
of a dull-faced Greek, a sleepy Chi- 
nese, and a boney dog on the subject 
of Jesus, the Carpenter. 

Evening in the Southern Mines. 
Festoons of red and green tissue paper 
strung across the facade of the Last 
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Chance Bar where the oil lamps sway 
lazily in the faint breeze blowing up 
the gulch. Within, the clicking of 
chips, slapping of cards, cheers, songs, 
a woman’s voice in sentimental fal- 
setto, haze of blue smoke, clinking of 
glasses. A score of miners, waltzing 
two and two, sedately, with boisterous 
out-breaks of booted heels flung high. 
And above, the Star of the East, 
steadfast in splendor, a trembling 
tear. This, I say, was Christmas 
night in the Southern Mines. 
Strange children 
2 of God, these men 
6 2AYE of the hills, 
celebrating the 










fowls and gray-haired donkeys. Soft 
crooning songs of guitars welcomed 
the warm sunshine as the Star of the 
East dimmed in the heavens. Across 
the courtyard of the Mission came the 
priests. Here was Christ, here Judas, 
here John, and the two ‘thieves, and 
Mary, the Mother, and Mary Magda- 
lene. The last Supper was celebrated 
beneath adobe walls; the Cross was 
raised against a flower-strewn knoll; 
the Resurrection pictured in a shadow 
glade where a waterfall trickled out 
of the rocks. And the simple children 
of old Spain devoutly kneeling when 
their mystery was complete, sang 
songs of Christmas and then gathered 
at long tables to drink the fermented 
juice of the grape and exchange home- 
fashioned gifts. 

Spontaneous in their worship and in 
their play they did not change across 
the three hundred years. Only yes- 









Between pillars on the highest bal- 
cony a slender girl stood and sang. 
She was unheralded, uninvited, but 
her voice was the voice of a saint; her 
song stirred time-old memories and 
dimmed the eye. She was Tetrazzini, 
the opera singer, come to enthrall the 
western city with a divine gift. That 
was in 1904—or was it 1905? Tetraz- 
zini has grown sadly stout and the 
lyric loveliness of the girlish voice is 
faded, but the memories are immortal. 

A year passed. Tetrazzini came again 
on another Christmas night. Down in 
the Newspaper Triangle a platform 
was builded. Up and down Market 
Street for blocks and out into the 
arteries for blocks the throngs as- 
sembled. Hundreds of thousands, 
they came to listen to their adopted 
daughter singing Christmas songs on 
a night that might have been a night 
in July. Most amazing on that holy 
evening was thesilence 
of the city as the sing- 














Nativity in their ter- 
rible innocence while 
the kindly star shone 
above. And far back 
in the hills clustered 
the groves of Sequoias. 
They had stood there 
when the gods of the 
Greeks reigned on 
Olympus, stood there 
when the Pharaohs sat 
on their golden thrones 
and ruled the children 
of Egypt. In the 





er arose. Street cars 
stopped, carriages and 
horses were stilled, not 
a sound broke the 
night. And then 


Tetrazzini sang and 











depths of rocks were 
fossils and plant 
growth that told of the 
great Sequoias flaunt- 
ing their branches be- 
fore the Miocene era—before the 
shroud of ice had covered the earth. 
The snows had hung Christmas fes- 
toons on them fifty thousand years 
before Christ walked among men, and 
men had tinseled them with synthetic 
snow two thousand years after the 
Nazarene had died to give faith to 
men. Child-like, these men of Calif- 


ornia,in aworld that knewno children. 


HEREIN lies the sweet charm of 

the men of the West. The terrible 
conflict with the elements, the strug- 
gle against overwhelming material 
and spiritual odds had intensified the 
child in the man. And Christmas 
glorifies the Man who loved little 
children. 

The Spanish priests brought Christ- 
mas to California three hundred years 
ago. Down in the Mission gardens the 
Miracle of Christ was enacted before 
an audience of sheep and barnyard 
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‘“*‘Some of you will remember the Old Palace Hotel; the 
balconies, floor above floor encircling the Palm Court’’ 


terday in our memories is a night in 
the Palace Hotel of old San Francisco. 
The Old Palace, with its eerie 
“Bridge of Sighs” stretching across 
the alley to the Grand. Palms 
spreading their fronds in the Court, 
prancing horses dashing in dragging 
elegant Victorias and sedate black 
carriages. Ladies in leg-of-mutton 
sleeved gowns stepping out, lifting 
their skirts delicately to display a 
glimpse of slender ankle; dainty hands 
lifted to touch a sweeping ostrich 
feather away from their eyes. Cham- 
pagne on the table and terrapin be- 
neath steaming glass. A hush stilled 
the holiday throngs as choir boys in 
white, wound slowly through the court 
singing “The First Noel” and ‘Holy 
Night.” Silence for a moment, and 
then from above came a heavenly 
voice. You will remember the old 
Palace Hotel; the balconies, floor 
above floor encircling the Palm Court. 
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the crystal loveliness of her song 
was heard by the multitude a half 
dozen streets away. When the throng 
drifted away, women were weeping, 
men brushing tears from their eyes. 

They were young, and twenty-five 
years cannot age men. But times do 
change and life is no longer so simple 
a thing. Christmas today is Christ- 
mas in cotton-wool. 

In the churches and in the hotels the 
pink-faced choir boys sing of the first 
Christmas, the Holy Night; outside is 
a gorgeous cacophony of discord. But 
the Star of the East is unchanging, 
inevitable, guiding the wayfarers 
through the mystic paths of western 
light, seeking the ways of Him who 
was born in Bethlehem when the 
Sequoias were old but life was young. 
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A 
WINTER 
MOUNTAIN 


Today the distant mountain seems 

A white bird in a nest of dreams, 
Quaintly winged and beautiful 

As a sampler worked in wool 

On gray sky—yet winter gales 

Have feathered it. Beneath these veils 
Are implacable, slow veins 

Of glaciers; are moraines; 

Are ageless ice and lava masses 
Waiting thaw; are crevasses 


Where winds give birth to winds 
still-born; 


Pinnacles where clouds are torn; 
Scars in rock where snow has run 
In helpless streams before the sun, 
And rows of trees in beggar rags— 
Mendicants and whining hags. 
Today the distant mountain seems 


A white bird in a nest of dreams. 
—Ethel Romig Fuller 
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A. E. Field photo 
An old bell, dated 1704, Mission Inn collection 


OR all its holly wreaths, spicy 

plum-puddings, and fir trees, 

gleaming and glittering with 

ornaments, the true spirit of 
Christmas still lies in the bells. Eng- 
land may have her Yule log and 
brandy pudding; France her candles 
for Noel; in Holland wooden shoes 
may wait outside the door-sill for the 
coming of Kris Kringle; but from one 
end of the world to another, wherever 
Christmas is celebrated, the bells will 
be ringing. Large bells and small 
bells, bells from massive cathedral 
towers and bells from humble parish 
churches, from the frozen wastes of 
the Aleutian Islands to the sunny 
slopes of Italy, they will be ringing, 
singing the old, old Christmas carols. 

There has always been something 
stirring about bells, particularly those 
Christmas bells, expressing an exulta- 
tion which can be expressed in no 
other way, sounding out above city 
and hamlet the inarticulate praises of 
all peoples of all lands, generation 
after generation. 

Long ago in England it was be- 
lieved that when Christ was born the 
devil died, and on Christmas eve, for 
an hour before midnight, the bells 
were muffled and solemnly tolled for 
“The Old Lad’s” passing. On the 
stroke of twelve the tolling changed to 
caroling. The King was dead! Long 
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live the King! 


Ringing | 
-’Round the World | 


Katherine Ames Taylor 


| Whose Favorite Hobby is the 
| Study of Bells and Their History 


By 
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Spain must have had some similar 
belief, for as late as Mission Days in 
early California the padres of Santa 
Clara Mission staged at Christmas 
time a modern miracle, or morality 
play in which the Devil had a great 
wrestling match with the Hermit, 
personifying godliness, and eventu- 
ally, to the triumphant ringing of 
bells, the Hermit defeated His Satanic 





Majesty. It was a parable the In- 
dians could understand. 


BELLS have shared and shaped a 
-* lot of human history. From the 
sixth century A. D. they have been 
ringing down through the ages, sum- 
moning, commanding, rejoicing, con- 
soling. In the Middle Ages they com- 
bined the various functions of clocks, 
newspapers, telegraph, and radio, 
calling the people to arise and open 
their shops, telling them when the 
lord of the manor’s oven was ready 
for them to bake their bread, warn- 
ing the traveler on the outskirts of 
the village when the gates of the town 
were closing for the night, sounding 
alarms in time of danger. From child- 
hood to old age their ringing became 
associated with every event, trivial 
and important, which filled the peo- 
ple’s days. 

Suspended there, between heaven 
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and earth, partaking, at times, a 
little of each, it is not surprising that 
a credulous people should soon have 
invested their ringing with almost 
supernatural powers. So the custom 
arose of blessing the more important 
bells, to cleanse them of evil spirits 
that their ringing might protect the 
community from pestilence and fam- 
ine, thunderstorm and drought. With 
all pomp and ceremony, the digni- 
taries of church and state assembled 
for the ritual, to bathe the bell in 
costly oils, to sprinkle it with holy 
water, to bless and christen it in the 
name of some patron saint. It was a 
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long and impressive ceremony. God- 
fathers and godmothers were chosen 
to sponsor it; theirs was an office of 
great dignity and honor, albeit, as 
Dickens points out, it was easier 
then, even as now, to sponsor a bell 
than a boy. 

After the bell was hung it became, 
truly, “the voice of the town.” The 
people loved it with the love they 
had for their homes, protecting and 
concealing it in times of siege, for 
in those days, with the capture of a 
town, one of the first acts of the con- 
queror .was to melt the bells into 
metal for cannon, while ammunition, 
captured from the enemy, was often 
converted into a new set of chimes, 
to ring out the new authority. Sym- 
bolically, in this way, the 
very identity of a town 
was destroyed with its 
bells. The famous bell 
Glorisa, which hung for 
many years in the Ca- 
thedral of Cologne, was 
cast from the metal of 
twenty-two French guns, 
captured by the Ger- 
mans during the Franco- 
German War, and it was 
the irony of fate that in 
the World War this bell 
should have been melted 
up once more to make 
ammunition with which 
to fire on the French. 

This devotion to bells 
was demonstrated in Bel- 
gium on that fateful day 
in August, 1914, when 


One of oldest bells 
in existence dates 
back to 1247. Mis- 
sion Inn collection 
A. E. Field photo 
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Court of the Bells. One 
of the largest collec- 
tions in the _ world, 
Glenwood Mission Inn, 
Riverside, California 


the bell-ringer of Antwerp sat in 
his tower, with a breaking heart, 
and played the national airs of 
Belgium to the steady tramp, 
tramp, tramp of soldiers’ feet in 
the street below, going out in 
such pitiful numbers to meet the 
incoming hordes. When the city 
was taken and sacked, he was 
still in his tower, playing. He 
escaped, and five years later, 
when President Woodrow Wilson 
visited Belgium, he was back in 
his tower. And how he made the 
carillons ring as they swelled into 
the Star Spangled Banner! 

For a time, bell-ringing was 
the privilege of the aristocracy. 
He who commanded the bell 
commanded the town, in that 
day, for by its ringing he could 
+ Pho assemble forces either for defence 
Mission bells or for insurrection. So the job of 
of San Juan . : 

Capistrano chief bell-ringer of the town was 

once a political plum, handed 
down from generation to generation. 

Fearing this power of bells, lest they be used as 
a signal for popular revolt, an edict was passed in 
Constantinople forbidding their use. This prac- 
tice was followed throughout the entire Moslem 
realm, and so it is that the Moors are one of the 
few peoples who have not fallen under the spell 
of the bells. 

As poetic justice comes the story of one of the 
most priceless and historical bells here in the west 
—a bell which hangs in the San Miguel Chapel at 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. It was cast in Spain, in 
1356, when the Spanish people were fighting an 
apparently losing battle against the Moors. In 
desperation the clergy ordered the casting of a 
bell to Saint Joseph, as a plea and supplication for 
aid. From all portions of the kingdom came 
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peasants and nobility, bearing gold 
and silver offerings to cast into the 
crucible, that they might be person- 
ally represented in the prayer for 
victory. Picture the scene! Ecclesiasts 
in fine robes blessing the metal as it 
lay a molten mass in the caldron; an 
excited populace crowding about to 
toss their trinkets, coins, and orna- 
ments into the boiling, seething metal; 
and the nervous bell-maker fussing 
anxiously about lest something go 
wrong with the casting! 


[IX order to use all the precious 
alloy, the bell had to be cast three 
inches thick, and when cooled, it was 
found to possess a tone of surpassing 
sweetness—a tone which improved in 
the ears of the Spaniards as each suc- 
cessive ringing recorded defeat after 
defeat of the Moors, until finally the 
infidels were driven from Spain. In 
the sixteenth century this sacred 
bell was brought to Mexico City by 
missionaries, and later it was la- 
boriously hauled by ox-cart over the 
mountains and burning deserts to 
the oldest city in the West, Santa Fe, 
where it will ring again this Christ- 
mas. 

The stcries about bells are legion, 
stories of how Napoleon, greatest 
conqueror of them all, so loved and 
reverenced bells that he forbade 
their destruction, breaking off con- 
versations, even stopping a 
march, once, to listen to the 
ringing of the Angelus, the bell 
he loved most of all. Henry the 
Eighth, on the other hand, was 
as fickle about bells as about 
wives, and once wagered and 
lost a chime of twelve bells over a 
game of cards. Alfred the Great 
originated the curfew, but it was 
William the Conqueror, years later, 
who first enforced its observance, 
ordering the bells rung throughout 
all of England at eight o’clock each 
night, as a signal to extinguish lights 
and to cover. fires. Hence the name, 
couvre feu, to prevent nocturnal gath- 
erings of rebellious subjects. In 
America, one of the early bell-makers 
was none other than Paul Revere, of 
the spectacular ride, who established 
a foundry in Boston in which were 
cast more than two hundred sweet- 
toned bells. 

But it is in the myths and legends 
and quaint beliefs that we find most 
graphically the importance which has 
always been attached to bells. The 
Spaniards of the West, for example, 
had a curious belief that it was an 
omen of great good if a bell cracked 
during a significant ceremony. They 
had a boast of splendid arrogance, 
“For us the bells crack when they 
ring,” and a bell so cracked became 
infinitely more precious in their eyes. 
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There seems to be evidence enough 
that the good padres of Mission Days 
occasionally played up the super- 
natural power of bells to impress and 
awe the more incorrigible Indians. 
There is one delightful story told of 
the bells of San Gabriel. One morn- 
ing when the padre tried to ring the 
Angelus, the bells gave forth only a 
muffled sound. He soon discovered 
they had been stuffed with tumble 
weeds, and suspecting one of the 
neophytes who had often rebelled 
against morning services, he called 
his flock together, told them what had 
happened, and announced that he 
was going to call the roll, and that 
when he came to the name of the 
Indian who had desecrated the bells, 
they would reveal his guilt by their 
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San Francisco, recently 
recovered from obscurity 
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tolling. Having made previous ar- 
rangements with his assistant, the 
padre called the roll, and lo, when he 
came to the name of the suspected 
mischief-maker, the bells apparently 
of their own volition began to peal 
sonorously. The poor native, fright- 
ened almost out of his wits by this 
sign from heaven, fell to his knees and 
confessed. 

One of the best places in the world 
to sense the age-old love of bells, to 
feel something of their fascination, i 
the Court of the Bells, in the lon 
Inn, Riverside, California. Out in a 
court under the open sky they hang, 
hundreds and hundreds of bells gath- 
ered from the dusty corners of the 
earth. From the Gypsy Market in 
Rome they have come—from the 
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Thieves’ Market in Mexico, from 
great cities and forgotten hamlets, 
from pagodas of the Far East, and 
from the cobblestones of New Eng- 
land. There are monastery bells and 
mission bells, temple bells and altar 
bells, hand bells and house bells, and 
bells from everywhere. Go there, 
perhaps, in the twilight, just as the 
sweet-toned mission bells of the Inn 


have sounded the evening Angelus, 


and as you listen in the presence of 
those silent bells, in imagination you 
can hear them ringing high above 
some embattled mediaeval city, chim- 
ing through long summer days to 
peasant women in gay kerchiefs, sell- 
ing their fruit and flowers in the 

Piazza, or flirting with the Constabu- 

lary. From Alaska you can hear them, 
ringing out crisp and clear in the 
biting air, playing Christmas chimes 
to a handful of fur-wrapped natives 
inside a little Russian church. From 
Rangoon and Mandalay you can 
hear the tinkling of hundreds of 
smaller bells, casual, delicate, way- 
ward, swinging languorously from 
the turned- -up corners of pagoda 
roofs. From Russia comes a distant 
rumbling as of thunder as her mighty 
bells boom out, and from France and 
Switzerland and England, church 
and town bells chime. From the 
Orient, tones of the temple bells rise 

with the drifting fragrance of in- 
cense, and from Holland and 
Belgium, the exquisite music of 
the carillons soars, while here in 
the West, our own bronze mis- 
sion bells take up the world re- 
frain of ‘Peace on earth, good 
will toward men.” 

In all the tintinnabulation of bells, 
there is none the world over that in 
its symbolism has had a greater 
effect upon civilization than the bell 
which rings out the tidings of great 
joy. The ringing of the great bell of 
Moscow, the Czar Kolokol, had it 
ever sounded forth with all the sten- 
torian tones of its 440,000 pounds of 

metal would have been, in its signifi- 

cance, as a tinkling cymbal compared 
to the still small voice of the first bell 

to proclaim the birth of The Child in a 

manger. 


OMEWHERE on Christmas Day 

there will be bells tolling at the 
passing of some great soul; alarm 
bells, clanging and banging out their 
message of a conflagration; insistent 
bells, warning mariners from rocks of 
destruction; but everywhere in Chris- 
tendom, bells will be ringing out a joy- 
ful reminder that on this day, a Child 
was born who, in manhood, gave a 
far reaching philosophy to the peoples 
of the earth. Love one another. Let 
the bells ring out. Love one another! 
Peace on earth, good will toward men. 
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Christmas 
in the Desert — 


GOOD way in which to put 

the mind in a receptive mood 

for a typical desert Christ- 

mas is to take a walk before 
breakfast in the garden and inhale 
deeply of its Christmas fragrance. 
Calendulas, which the sun has coaxed 
out of their green velvet cloaks, are 
twinkling brightly on either side of 
the garden path. The philosophic 
Chinese lily which asks nothing but a 
bit of sun, soil, and moisture, 1s toss- 
ing lightly in the breeze, its pungent 
scent a valuable contribution to the 
heavy fragrance with which the gar- 
den is redolent. The spicy evergreen 
base upon which this delicious bou- 
quet is built receives a widow’s mite 
from the few belated chrysanthemums 
and zinnias that are still blooming in 
protected corners. 

The spendthrift petunias which by 
this time have opened 
up their lovely purple 
cups are literally sow- 
ing the passing breeze 
with perfume, and 
over and above all 
these comes the in- 
describable fragrance 
of the desert rose. 
Scarlet flax and Span- 
ish broom are two 
other plants which 
add wonderfully to 
the color and beauty 
of the winter garden. 


Permanent Christ- 
mas tree in the 
patio of Mr. L. H. 
Manning’s home 
at Tucson, Arizona 
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One must not, however, linger too 
long in this intoxicating atmosphere, 
for there are momentous Christmas 
questions to be decided. There is to 
be a Christmas picnic! Shall the din- 
ner party go where water and fire- 
wood grow, or shall these necessities 
be taken along? The decision will 
probably be in favor of the former, 
for who minds a distance of twenty- 
five or thirty miles in search of wood 
and water on this occasion? 

When the picnic spot is finally 
reached and tasks are parcelled out, 
things move apace. Odors of giblet 
gravy and coffee boiling over mesquite 
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coals whet the appetites of all. Strag- 
glers are gathered in; the sun glistens 
on the aluminum vessels borne by a 
welcome, if not stately, procession 
about the oil cloth board; and the 
Christmas dinner, a /a picnic, is the 
order of the day. 

The cosmic peace and quiet that 
soon settles over the group is punc- 
tuated from time to time by the dis- 
tant cry of the coyote, and the 
squeaks of shy desert folk making 
swift little sorties into the scene in 
order to snatch their share of the 
Christmas feast. The sun gets hotter 
and hotter. The surfeited feasters 
cast about for the shade of the mes- 
quite under which to take a quiet 
smoke. The spirit of “peace on earth, 
good will to men” broods over this an- 
niversary scene like a_ benediction. 

This spirit is finally broken into by 
the restless reminder on the part of 
the children that they must be home 
in time for the tree. It is indeed “‘the 
tree” and not “‘a tree,” for it grows in 
the patio and is each year a little 
more splendid than it was the last. 
Its permanence makes it a particular 
object of affection and care. 


AN advance guard has completed 
the preparations by the time the 
party has reached home, and just at 
dusk, the children are greeted by the 
mystic tree ablaze 
with lights and laden 
with gifts. 

Finally the excited 
youngsters are tuck- 
ed into the bed and 
quiet reigns — that 
perfect stillness 
which is felt in the 
desert. Out under the 
multitude of stars 
the older folk sit, 
dreaming of Christ- 
mas days which are 
past. And in such 
surroundings, it 1s 
easy, indeed, to drift 
back to a _ desert 
scene of long ago 
when wise men 
crossed the sands to 
bring gifts to a King. 
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Christmas 


In a 





Santa Barbara Garden 


REEN are all our hillsides 

here in Santa Barbara with 

the new grass which comes 

after the early rains; and in 
our garden the flowers have already 
followed along. There are snap- 
dragons in all the new colors, copper 
and flame and tawny rose. There 
are violets in shady places—the long 
stemmed Princess of Wales and the 
very fragrant double Parma violets. 
There is stock, of course, with Beauty 
of Nice a prime favorite, but every 
other sort and kind also very much in 
evidence. There are sweet peas— 
hedges of sweet peas! We must stand 
on a step ladder to reach the topmost 
ones. By planting seed of the winter 
flowering varieties in September we 
have all the sweet peas we can pick 
for Christmas Day. And _ perhaps 
best of all there are roses! We give 
our roses a rest in the Fall—that is, 
we do not water them—then, after 
the first rains they come to life with a 
rush and reward us with splendid 
bloom in December. Shot Silk, An- 
gele Pernet, Betty Uprichard—all 
the new and lovely recent introduc- 
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By 


Lockwood and 
Elizabeth de Forest 





“Can this be Christmas—sweet as May 
With drowsy sun and dreamy air, 
And new grass pointing out the way 
For flowers to follow everywhere. .?” 


tions gladden the rose garden, as well 
as the older favorites such as General 
McArthur and sweet Madame Louise 
Breslau. 

In the sheltered places under our 
oak trees cyclamen are blooming, put- 
ting to shame their hot-house forced 
sisters. Here, too, are snowflakes 
(Leucojums) and paper white nar- 
cissus, and a very early daffodil or 
two. The beds around the house are 
gay with nemesia, the dwarf compact 
sorts, especially Blue Gem, and the 
gaudy Sutton hybrids. Down in the 
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cutting garden are plenty of the ever 
faithful calendulas and an abundance 
of ageratum. 

With the garden full of such a va- 
riety of flowers it is easy to see that 
our Christmas decorations will not be 
limited to berries and greens; that in 
the house there will be bowls of flow- 
ers everywhere, along with wreaths of 
red berries and garlands of fir. But the 
berries will not be those of the con- 
ventional holly (except that imported 
for the occasion) for the English holly 
likes a colder winter climate than 
Santa Barbara can offer; rather they 
will be the berries of the native toyon 
(Photinia arbutifolia) or of the Chi- 
nese pyracanthas and cotoneasters. 
Glorious berries they are, orange and 
scarlet and red, growing on great 
sturdy bushes. We cut and cut for 
the house as a means of keeping the 
shrubs within bounds. 

And even our “greens” need not be 
the usual fir and hemlock. Boughs of 
oranges and lemons, fruit and flowers 
on the same stem, will shine out 
among the pine and redwood branches; 
and orange sprays of mandarins and 
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tangerines will lend gay color to the 
darkest corners of the hall. 

A deodar will be our Christmas 
tree, a live one growing outside the 
library window; at night its festoons 
of lights will twinkle at the stars and 
in the daytime its balls and tinsel will 
glisten in the sun, and it will stand 
secure in the knowledge that its day 
of glory is not Christmas alone but 
the whole year round. 

In selecting the living Christmas 
tree for this section of the country, 
there are many interesting varieties 
from which to choose. We Califor- 
nians are very fortunate in that re- 
spect. From all the cedars and pines 
and cypress and firs, however, we 
voted with one accord for the deodar 
Cedrus deodora). Tall and erect it 
grows, Carrying its spreading branches 
low to the ground and retaining its 
rich deep coloring throughout the 
vear. It should be remembered that 
the deodar is a rapid-growing tree and 
eventually reaches a height of 50 feet 
or more, so for that reason, it is im- 
portant to place it where it can grow 
and spread its loveliness without ap- 

pearing crowded. 

Throughout the holiday season, the 
lights a our living Christmas tree 
give accents of color to our winter 
garden paradise. 

But to come back into the garden: 
along the walk heather bushes are 
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known as the editors of 
“The Santa Barbara 
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little garden messenger. 
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veiled in a mist of lavender and gray. 
They are in such full flower that there 
is almost no foliage visible. In marked 
contrast, against the south wall the 
poinsettias flaunt their scarlet blos- 
soms for all to see. Every house in 
the neighborhood has a poinsettia 
planted near it somewhere, so that 
with all of them in full regalia there is 
little need for further outdoor Christ- 
mas decoration. But those of us who 
would have garlands simply plant an 
orange trumpet vine (Pyrostegia 
venusta, also called Bignonia venusta) 
and when this gorgeous thing has 
draped itself from the eaves and along 
the balustrade of the terrace, we are 
garlanded in festoons of the most 
vivid orange and green, a gay and 


joyous decoration if there ever was 


ZI 





one. This vine accommodatingly - 
blooms its very best in December. 

Those who do not know it will have 

to picture great clusters of trumpet- 

shaped blossoms, rich orange in color, 

cascading from roof and pergola. It 

throws a mantle of orange over any- 

thing it covers. 

A garden, even a Christmas garden, 
should be fragrant and ours is per- 
fumed by the early flowering acacia. 
(Acacia podalyriaefolia), in addition 
to the sweet peas, violets and roses. 
This is the species with the large gray 
leaves and matching seed pods. The 
flowers are the usual soft yellow balls 
common to all acacias, except that 
these are larger than many and seem 
a lighter, more delicate yellow. To 
come upon one of these trees, a mass 
of soft yellow against the blue De- 
cember sky is to realize that Christ- 
mas and spring in Santa Barbara are 
practically synonymous. 

But what would Christmas be with- 
out candles? To some of us a dreary 
time indeed, and so to supply that 
lack we have planted at our entrance 
clumps of the Christmas candle aloes 
( Aloe ferox and A. salmdyckianna) 
for the great ember-red flower spikes 
of these plants glow with the inten- 
sity of fire. They make glad welcome 
for all who enter our gates and they 
wish good cheer to those who pass by. 


Photographs by Lockwood de Forest, Jr. 














pee / Damascus tiles in blues and greens face the flower arrangement basin in the. 
patio. 
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Vases and flower holders are kept in a cupboard behind the carved doors 
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E of the Pacific Coast are 
fortunate in being able to 
have something of interest 


even 1n our mid-winter gar- 
dens. While it is true that Portlanders 
cannot enjoy the winter flowers of 
southern California, we do have at 
our command an infinite variety of 
evergreen-foliaged or bright-berried 
trees and shrubs, an almost unlimited 
number of evergreen, carpeting 
plants, and enough plants with 
the hardiness to blossom during the 
Christmas season to create a real in- 
terest in winter gardens. 

Against a general landscape of som- 
ber Douglas fir and soft green hills, 
our gardens may contain much of 
interest and variety all winter long. 

In my neighborhood, where the east 
wind holds full sway at times, flowers 
hardy enough to throw out blossoms 
at Christmas are at a premium, which 
may account for the high place which 
Gentiana acaulis holds in my own gar- 
den affections. For this glorious al- 
pine, often reputed to be a fussy, dif- 
ficult thing, blooms not only in April 
and May, but again regularly and 
unfailingly between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Last year, for example, 
thirteen huge velvet trumpets greeted 
us on Christmas morn. A few days 
later, a severe snowfall covered the 
ground and filled the upturned vases. 
We carefully shook the snow out and 
they seemed none the worse for the 
experience, although freezing weather 
put an end to bud formation and 
growth shortly afterwards. 

Dainty and showy Iris stylosa is a 
second beauty which sometimes offers 
buds and flowers, although it is more 
often late January or early February 
before it is at its best. 

Over beneath the shelter of the 
rhododendrons and the bare tops of 
the California lilacs, there is one 
flower that can be depended on to be 
interesting. Shy Synthiris rotundi- 
folia, the leaves dull green and red, 
shows dwarfed, half-open spikes of 
pale blue. It is true that these are 
only faint hints of the showy spikes 
that will appear in April, but there is 
something irresistibly appealing in the 
hardihood of such a delicate appearing 
blossom. 

Dwarf native phlox, particularly 
Phlox rigida, up on the most exposed 
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My Portland Garden 


eAt Christmas Time 


By 
Ira N. Gabrielson 


When Mr. Gabrielson isn’t travel- 
ing over the country in the service of 
the Department of Agriculture, he is 
setting plants and digging weeds. 
You should see his rock garden! 


part of the rock garden, is sprinkled 
with pure white stars, a promise of 
the glory that will be theirs with the 
first break in winter weather. Just 
below, in a more sheltered corner, the 
hybrid Mediterranean heather is al- 
ready covered with a pink flush that 
will be a continuing color note for 
months to come. 

In the rock garden there is plenty 
of variation in color tone from the 
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Northwest we find 
the English holly bring- ° 
ing cheer to Christmas 


gardens. Here, 
holly is grown com- 


too, 


mercially. BerthaSnow 
Adams will tell you all 
about this industry in 
next month’s issue of 
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pale yellow green of Sedum sarmen- 
tosum to the vivid greens of Sedum 
acre, the mossy saxifrages, and some 
of the creeping thymes. 

Sedum spathulifolium, a native 
Oregonian, accustomed to the va- 
garies of the Oregon climate, adds a 
charming picture in its rocky corner. 
The silver-gray of the leaves is ac- 
centuated by bronze and golden tones 
in sharp contrast to the vivid red 
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Sedum 
lydium with its striking combination 
of bright red and equally bright green, 
is the dominant color note in the gar- 


stems of the leaf rosettes. 


den. The fact that it is almost en- 
tirely surrounded by the soft gray mat 
of woolly thyme is an accident of 
planting, but one that adds greatly to 
the picture. 

In a sheltered place the Christmas 
roses (Helleborus) are showing their 
single pink and white flowers, and 
careful search among the leaves of the 
Viola odorata will almost invariably 
be rewarded by a few fragrant blos- 
soms of this old favorite. 

Berry-bearing shrubs and trees are 
legion, but like many other Portlan- 
ders, my favorites are the Japanese 
firethorns (Pyracantha) with their 
orange and scarlet berries, English 
holly, the Mountain ash with its 
heavy orange berry clusters, the waxy 
white snowberries, and the almost in- 
numerable varieties of cotoneasters. 

Of these latter, Cotoneaster humi- 
fusa, a rock-sheeting evergreen species 
with wide leaves and vivid berries, is 
the best for rock gardens. Cotoneaster 
buxifolia, another comparatively new 
comer with tiny, almost evergreen 
leaves and irregular branches, is a 
good one which is just beginning to 
be known. 

The regular stiff fans of Cotoneaster 
horizontalis with their loads of bright 
red berries, are familiar sights to all 
Portlanders as they are, at present, 
the most widely planted berry-bearing 
shrubs of them all. The taller, more 
graceful Cotoneaster franchetti and 
Cotoneaster simonsi also add a color 
note to my Christmas garden. 

Last, but by no means least in my 
affections, is an old friend of youthful 
days—the bittersweet. A fence spe- 
cially arranged for its use is hung with 
its vivid orange and scarlet berry 
clusters. The berries remain until the 
hungry birds have disposed of the 
last scattered fruits, by which time 
the snow drops and crocus are pushing 
through the ground, announcing the 
arrival of a new garden season. 

Then, of course, there are the ever- 
greens, for who would think of having 
a garden in the midst of the land of 
living Christmas trees without at 
least one such queen to reign over 
the garden at this holiday season? 
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By 


Charles Alma Byers 


Nine Unusual Fireplaces Fah 
‘ v 

Found in Western Homes 

Are Described in this Article 


Around the 
hristmas Fireside 




















Great boulders and a tiled 
hearth make this fireplace 
the dominant feature in a 
California mountain cabin 


EW ideas in home designing 
bring new ideas in fireplaces. 
And since the West is ever 
well in the forefront in in- 
troducing and helping to popularize 
new ideas along the former line—new 
interpretations of old ideas, if you will 
have it so—it naturally follows that 
the fireplaces of western homes should 
be interesting. That, they are, and 
more. Witness, for instance, those of 
the accompanying illustrations. Surely 
a new note, a new trend, distinctive, 



















This type of fireplace 
really warms the room 


does occasionally grant us a little respite, 
no home attraction is more enticing than a 
glowing fire on an open hearth. It is so 
whether one wishes to be alone to read, 
or whether one entertains friends. It is 
eminently so to the Westerner, despite 
his predilection for the outdoors; likewise 
even to the Californian of the Southland, 
for he, too, loves and owns a fireplace. 
Indeed, no modern Western home is 
accounted complete without one. And 
not only does a fireplace hold 
fascination on the winter evening, 
but it is an attractive and im- 
proving feature of the home the 
year round. 

The keynote of the home in- 
terior, in fact, is the fireplace. 
This is true, in East or West. On 
entering a home for the first time 
one instinctively searches out the 
fireplace, for it will reveal to him 
more of that home’s claim to dis- 
tinction, or commonplaceness, 
than any other one feature. 
Hence, the person contemplating 
building should especially con- 
cern himself with this matter of 
fireplace designing. 

The fireplace must, of course,. 
to be truly pleasing and improv- 
ing to the home interior, conform 
in design and character to the 
general style of the home, archi- 
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characterful, beautifying, in fireplace 
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designing will be discerned. Perhaps, 

also, one may glean to himself there- 

from a usable idea or two against 

the time he himself builds, or builds anew. 
When the longer evenings of the winter 

have come, presuming, for the sake of 

argument, that the restlessness of the age 
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Down in the southwest 
the fireplace in the patio 
is becoming increasingly 
popular. Imagine Christ- 
mas Eve before a roaring 
fire out under the stars 
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otherwise. There is, for instance, 
a type for the Colonial house, an- 
other for the Spanish, still another 
for the English, and so on. This, however, 
is not to be understood as implying that 
there is, in any sense, a set or fixed design 
for each architecture, which must be 
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Fireplaces 
Provide 
Warmth 

for Body 
and Soul 





































ments. Or, of course, as is often the case, 
there may be a combining of grace of line 
in designing with some special form of 
decoration. 

The fireplace invariably sets the 
scheme of furnishing a room, in that it 
invites certain groupings of the furni- 
ture that are especially effective. In- 
deed, it quite naturally becomes the 
room’s pivotal point in this respect, 
helping to give form and character to 
the whole arrangement. 

Not always, but frequently, a fireplace 
means that there will be assured a spe- 
cial fireside place for books—open or 
glass-enclosed shelves, perhaps of the 
built-in kind. Herein lies another inter- 
esting possibility, both for enhancing 
the room’s attractiveness and for mak. 
ing the quiet evening at home the more 
enjoyable. Open, built-in shelves, rather 
than the door-equipped case of a few 
years ago, are. today usually given the 
preference, and, incidentally, are less 
likely to be employed in a paired and 

















Entirely plain save for the 
beautifully decorated hood 
is this interesting fireplace 


undeviatingly followed. The root idea of a par- 
ticular architecture may be ages old, but it is ever 


being given new interpretation. The same is true . 


in respect to its accompanying fireplace; it is con- 
stantly undergoing adaptation, modification, im- 
rovement, yet, in the main, conforming to and 
cline to ‘emphasize the characteristics and at- 
mosphere of a definite architectural style. 


[N present day home-building, the fireplace is 
prominently featured. More attention than 
ever before is being given to making it outstanding 
in the decorative sense. This is sometimes brought 
about by its gracefulness in lines alone, perhaps 
leaving it rather plain in general aspect, although 
pleasing and effective. Sometimes it is achieved 
through some one of various methods of embellish- 
ing. Where the latter plan for making it attrac- 
tive is employed, there may be either a mantel 
beam of carved stone, or of similarly molded arti- 
ficial stone, an adz-hewn mantel shelf with 
brackets, an over-mantel decoration in stenciling 
or hand-painting, a use of insets of art tile in the 
facing, or any one of a number of other like treat- 
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A simple fire- 
place of ce- 
ment brick has 
a hand-carved 
shelf in an- 
tique brown 


rs 


Utility is com- 
bined with 
beauty in this 
room - warm- 
ing fireplace. 
Photograph 
courtesy of 
Heatilator Co. 
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evenly balanced arrangement than for- 
merly. In other words, a single section 
of shelving recessed into the wall at one 
side of the fireplace, with no thought of 
counterbalancing it with anything of 
like character on the other side, now 
constitutes the generally favored plan. 

And often, especially in houses of the 
Spanish or Italian order, the shelves will 
have an uncommonly massive appear- 
ance and their edges possess certain 
color decorations, either stenciled or 
hand-painted. 

There is the matter of equipment, too, 
to engage the fireplace owner’s attention. 
This involves screens, andirons, and the 
usual tools. Considerable thought and 
study may be given to this subject alone, 
and many persons find it a very inter- 
esting one, particularly if they have a 
definite interest in the antique. 

Fireplaces, however, are not to be re- 
varded purely from the decorative or 
aesthetic angle. They should give forth 
warmth and practical cheer, whenever 
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For the Colon- 
ial home the 
simple mantel 
is most appro- 
priate. Color- 
ful tiles add to 
the picture 


be 


The well - ele- 
vated brick 
hearth, the up- 
ward tapering 
lines of the 
over - mantel, 
and the light- 
ing fixtures 
make this in- 
viting fireside 
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In a California ranch house. Here the fireplace, 
like the living room walls, is finished in pure 
white. We like the pepper pod decorations 






wanted. Hence, while their designing and possible 
embellishing may quite advisedly be left to artists, 
architectural and decorative, their actual building 
should be in the hands of real fireplace mechanics. 


N homes here in the Pacific West, it is quite 

desirable that the fireplace should be capable 
of really warming a room. To insure this, a device 
may now be obtained which allows cold air to be 
drawn in from below, warmed, and emitted 
through a register near the top of the fireplace, 
rather than permitting all the heat to escape up 
the chimney. This, of course, is intended to be 
built into new fireplaces. 

The fireplace, designed in good taste and so built 
as to be thoroughly practical, is one of the greatest 
assets of the well-appointed home. “In ancient 
Arya,” says Charles Morris, in the “Aryan Race,” 
“each hearthstone was an altar.”’ Time has, no 
doubt, somewhat modified this view of it, but a 
good fireplace is, nevertheless, still the heart of 
the home, imbuing it with cheer and comfort on 
chilly evenings, and with charm and attractive- 
ness at all times, even when no fire is burning. 
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“I like him because he hasn’t 
given himself fancy titles; because 
he doesn’t call himself a typo- 
tect or typographic artist but 
John Henry Nash, Printer.”’ 
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John Henry Nash, 





PRINTER 


By 


John Eugene Hasty 


HEN the editors of SuNsET mentioned that I 

write an article on Christmas cards printed 

by John Henry Nash, the suggestion carried 

with it a bit of a shock. I had never thought 
of Nash as a printer of Christmas cards. Associating the 
name of one of the foremost printers of the world with 
what Christmas cards ordinarily connote—the mawkish 
sentiment and stereotyped yule logs, holly wreaths, and 
snow scenes—struck me as incongruous. A second or 
two‘passed before I recalled that some of Nash’s most 
charming work was Christmas cards—although a Christ- 
mas card designed and printed by John Henry Nash 
isn’t really a Christmas card. It’s an objet d’art. 

I use the term in its precise meaning. The idea of 
printing as a fine art may, to many, seem unique; yet 
that is exactly what Nash has made of it. He is an 
artist with type—as much of an artist with type as was 
Corot with brush and palette or Rodin with mallet and 
chisel. There are those, Walter Pater says, “who havea 
distinct faculty by which they convey to us a peculiar 
quality of pleasure which we cannot get elsewhere; and 
these too ~ their place in general culture.” John 
Henry Nash has the faculty of conveying such a pleasure 
through the arrangement of printed letters. In him, the 
sense of proportion, of design, is developed to a remark- 
able degree. 


Bur far more important than this, is his intense con- 
sciousness of a definite relationship between a lit- 
erary theme and its typographic form. This feeling 
began, no doubt, when as a boy in Woodbridge, Ontario, 
he had access to his uncle’s library. During the years in 
which he studied and practiced his craft, in the printing 
house of James Murray & Co., Toronto, as a journey- 
man printer in printing houses throughout Canada and 
the United States, it gained an ever-increasing hold 
upon him, forced him to seek a way of expressing it. So, 
in 1916, with a capital of six hundred dollars—all the 
money he possessed—he established his own shop in 
San Francisco. 

Now the names of great printers are not entirely un- 
known in the directory of Parnassus, and on the roll of 
the Immortals you will find Gutenberg, Caxton, Bo- 
doni, Aldus, the Elzevirs—all of them printers. But 
about them is the glamour of the classic past. That a 
man working in a little print shop on Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, in the year of grace 1916, should produce 
work which would bring him to the attention of biblio- 
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A composing-room in the 
truest sense of the word is 
the Nash studio which is 
pictured at bottom of page 


philes the world over, would be 
expecting too much. "Moreover, 
the times were out of joint for 
such a venture. Europe was at 
war; the United States perilously 
close to it. If there was any time 
in which the world was not inter- 
ested in fine printing, it was then. 
Granting that Nash had supreme 
talent in what he was undertak- 
ing—and there is now no doubt 
that he had—you will say that 
the situation demanded much 
more than that, much more than 
supreme talent and unrelaxed am- 
bition and un flagging energy, and 
very, very much more than six 
hundred dollars. It demanded 
something akin to a miracle; and, 
perhaps, you do not believe in 
miracles. Call it then what you 
will. But before the decade had 
run itself out, the registrar of Par- 
nassus scratched his head quizzi- 
cally, dipped his pen in the ink of 
immortality, and added another 





Bene Dictum, Benedicte! 


If any pilgrim monk come from distant parts, if with 
wish as a guest to dwell in the monastery, and will be 
content with thecustoms which be finds in the place, > 

do not perchance by his lavishness disturb the monas- 
tery, but is simply content with what he finds, he shall 
be received, for as long a time as he desires. If, indeed, he 
find fault withany thing, on expose it, reasonably, and 
with the humility of charity, the Abbot shall discuss it 
prudently Jest perchance God: had sent him for this very 
thing. But, if behave been found gossipy and cmtuma- 
cious in the time of bis sojourn as guest, not only ought 
be mat to be joined to the body of the monastery, but also 


it shall be said to him, honestly, that he must depart. If 


be does not go, let two stout monks, in the name of God, 
explain the matter to him. 


Saint Generict. 
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The cut shown at left is 
reduced from an 18 x 11% 
in. page of type set by this 
‘‘Aldus of San Francisco”’ 


tiently fashioning his pages until 
under his hands they become an 
exquisitely wrought, significant 
expression of beauty and feeling. 

It is impossible to pick up any- 
thing Nash has printed without 
sensing the presence of something 
more than type, paper, and bind- 
ing, something which comes from 
a deeper source than mere techni- 
cal adroitness, thrusting itself 
through the pages like the Bran- 
stock through the hall of the Nibe- 
lungs. For Nash has the knack— 
the genius—of imparting to his 
work a pulsating, living quality; 
and he accomplishes this without 
violating one correct aesthetic 
principle. He remains strictly 
within the limits of his media, 
makes little use of illustration, 
plays no tricks to tempt the lust 
of the eye. The whole thing is 
done with type and paper. To 
him, the frankly distorted, gro- 
tesque technique of so - called 












name to the roll—the name of John Henry Nash. For out 
of that little print shop on Sansome Street, San Francisco, 
had come the most significant innovation in typographic 
art since the Renaissance. 

Heretofore, type composition had its end in arrange- 
ment. Its aesthetic values consisted of form and design. 
Nash created a third. His printed pages must meet a 
requirement beyond the usual rhythmic linear flow and 
balance of dark and light masses. They must also be 
adjusted to the spirit of the text. His pages are not only 
superb implements for the transmission of an idea; they 
are a symbol of that idea in themselves. Witness those 
calmly measured lines of his setting in “The Lake Isle of 
Innisfree,” (the Yeats prize poem), the classic simplicity 
of his ‘‘Life of 
Dante,” the softly 
polished stanzas in 
his “Sonneteering 
of Petrarchino,”’ 
so delicate that 
a breath might 
shatter them. In 
the work of no 
other typographer 
is found such a 
perfect represen- 
tation of atmos- 
phere. Nash is 
actually the first 
to employ a purely 
expressionistic 
mode. With a fac- 
ulty uncannily 
akin to the sculp- 
tor’s tactual sensi- 
bility, he contrives 
to catch the mood 
of his subject and 
to interpret that 
mood in type, pa- 
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ultra-modern typographers is preposterous. 


"THERE is no gainsaying that Nash has learned much 
from classic precedent. It is scarcely possible that 
he should devote years to the study of early typogra- 
phers without assimilating some of their traditions. Cer- 
tainly his work with its studied, unhurried craftsmanship 
reflects their ideals. But whatever principles he has bor- 
rowed directly from this source, he has applied in a 
manner entirely his own. Obviously he could not have 
merely imitated the orderly arrangement and discreet 
elegance of early typographic masterpieces and at the 
same time secured the freshness, the elan, the startling 
ingenuity inherent in his own work. He is a great artist not 
somuch because of 
classic influence— 
which is the prop- 
erty of any printer 
—but because of 
what Addison 
calls “‘the specific 
quality”’ of the 
man, a trait of 
temperament na- 
tive to Nash him- 
self. 

I have known 
John Henry Nash 
a long time by 
reputation; and in 
recent years by 
personal contact, 
through the privi- 
lege of working 
with him. And 
every time I go 
into that magnifi- 
cent library of his 
atop the John 
(Continued on p.57 
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Puotocrapx BY Bert Huntoon 


The kneeling trees at timberline 

M t. S h u k san Are cowled in white wool; 
The rocks are mauve-feathered 

Like the breasts of doves; 

The shadows of the rocks 


Are muted purple. 
—EtrHet R. Futter 
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Early 


HRISTMAS of 1850 at Elliott’s 

Prairie, Oregon, between 

Portland and Salem, was a 

frost - tanged, snow - drifted 
day, ringing clear the merry carols of 
warmly muffled children, the gay 
tinkling laughter of happy women, 
and the brisk, gritty commands of 
hardy pioneer men, all bound for the 
big dinner party at William Elliott’s. 
Some were in the same old covered 
wagons that had brought them across 
the plains; others, piled two and three 
deep on horseback. As they pulled 
up at the odd “E”’-shaped log house, 
little five-year-old Eliza Katherine, 
and four other apple-cheeked Elliott 
children ran forth gleefully to help tie 
up no less than twenty horses! 

“That seemed my most wonderful 
Christmas dinner,” laughs Eliza Kath- 
erine White today, widow of the late 
Dr. James A. White of Portland, 
whom she married in 1882. “Festivi- 
ties commenced the day before, when 
the women neighborfolk came over to 
help, and we youngsters were all per- 
mitted the glorious task of pulling 
taffy that mother made from New 
Orleans ’lasses. 

“Of course we had a tree, but very 
scantily trimmed, with no thought of 
candles or any of the pretty shiny 
things that came with later years. 
Not a Santa Claus, however, for wear- 
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Memories of 


Oregon Christmases 
Three 


Pioneer Women Relate 
Interesting Experiences 
£0 
Naomi Swett-Sommers 


ables were much too scarce to be used 
for masquerade purposes, even at 
Christmas time. What few playthings 
we children received were of the crud- 
est homemade types. But all was 
bright and gay and ringing with 
laughter. The house fairly glowed 
with the warm, mellow light of dozens 
of flickering, home-molded tallow 
candles, for the luxury of lamps did 
not come to our home until 1861. 
“All through the three sections of 
our much annexed log house ran the 
makeshift tables, and at that, we 
youngsters had to wait until the elders 
finished before we could be seated. 
“What a dinner! No procrastinat- 
ing cocktails, entrees, or consommes 
then. We just started right in with 
the fowl, meats, and vegetables. Be- 
sides dozens of chickens fried in 
Southern style (my mother was a 
Kentuckian), there were venison cook- 
ed with big, puffy dumplings, and 
both bear and beef roasted with 
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onions in a little three-legged Dutch 
oven, placed in an open hearth fire. 
Potatoes, both Irish and sweet, were 
baked skillfully in the live coals. 
There were all sorts of preserves, 
among which I particularly remember 
the wild strawberry, and also the de- 
licious sauce of blue huckleberries 
that grew wild around us. (Pioneers 
then had no patent jars for canning 
fruits, so whatever we had out of 
season was either pickled, preserved, 
or dried.) Huckleberry, wild black- 
berry, mince, and custard pies; bread 
and hot biscuits, too, all baked to a 
turn. The huge fireplace had been 
crammed to capacity with the bor- 
rowed ovens of the neighbors. How 
well I remember mother’s deftness in 
piling the hot coals and ashes all 
around and over the top of that sturdy 
old utensil, her smooth cheeks flushed 
deep pink, and her work-scarred, 
little Kentucky beauty’s hands 
scorched all too frequently! 

“Besides the houseful of guests who 
dined with us that day, mother, as 
usual, fed a number of the recently 
immigrated neighbors, who naturally 
were bereft of all but the crudest of 
necessities until their claims, too, were 
developed.” 

Twenty-two years later saw a very 
much more modernized Christmas 
celebration, which Mrs. Olive Stan- 
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ton England-Enright of Portland re- 
calls as her most delightful childhood 
remembrance of a pioneer Christmas. 

“That was in 1872, when I was 
eight years old, by which time my 
father, Alfred Stanton, had become 
very prosperous on his donation land 
claim near Portland. We lived in a 
big brick farmhouse, and at Christ- 
mas time, in addition to those of 
mother’s seven children who were 
still at home, there were the older 
married ones with their children, be- 
sides dozens of other relatives. 

“We had a big Christmas tree, of 
course, which we youngsters strung 
round and round with popped corn, 
and because we had been permitted 
to help mother and Hannah, the hired 
girl, the day before, we took special 
pride in the high piled dishes of can- 
dies and all sorts of sweetmeats. One 
of my uncles made a jolly old Santa 
Claus, who, I was quite positive, had 
actually come down the chimney. 

“T think the reason I recall this 
Christmas most happily was the bet- 
ting contest between the girls and 
boys just before dinner was served, 
when the boys boastfully stood on 
their heads in a corner, and then dared 
us girls to do likewise. To a cart- 
wheel-turning little girl of today that 
doesn’t sound like a difficult feat, but 
to a modest little pioneer’s child, all 
ruffled up in multitudinous skirts and 
long pantalets, the project 
was hazardous, to say the 
least. We were not going to 
let them get ahead of us, how- 
ever, and we wagered the 
penalty of washing all the 
Christmas dinner dishes. We 
held a secret consultation, 
following which we gravely 
tied our skirts around our 
knees with string, and then 
every last one of us stood on 
our heads, exactly as the boys 
had done. ‘No fair! they 
cried, discomfited, butmother, 
our arbiter defended warmly, 
“Yes, it is fair! Nothing was 
said about not tying their 
skirts down!’ 


wv THERE was roast pig for 
dinner, instead of tur- * 
key, and though mother was 
fortunate enough to own a 
handsome Buck stove of the 
largest size, even that was not 
big enough, so an outside 
oven had to be specially 
built. The pig, with a glazed 
apple in ce mouth, and 
standing on a huge platter 
bordered with cooked apples, 
had been proudly borne to 
the almost endless table, 


With 


made up of our own many- 
boarded extension table, with 
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several supplementary Ones of vary- 
ing lengths. Then came roasted pota- 
toes, both sweet and Irish, all sorts of 
pickles and preserves, mince pie, plum 
pudding, and tempting little twisted 
doughnuts that mother was so adept 
in making, besides fruits, nuts, and 
homemade candies. Afterwards came 
games, dancing, singing, and romping 
until midnight, when the older folks 
left, leaving most of the children to 
stay overnight.” 


"THE cosmopolitan period of 1898, 
Mrs. W. E. Newsom, of Portland, 
recalls as her happiest Christmas din- 
ner, for then it was that her late hus- 
band, the well known Captain New- 
som, left duties on his river boat, the 
“Iralda,” to come home gift laden to 
his blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked Mary and 
their four romping sons. 

“There was our customary big tree 
for the boys, and as we saved the 
ornaments from yearto year this event 
saw a great glitter of tinsel and all 
sorts of fragile baubles. As usual I 
prepared the dinner myself, and Will 
did the serving. It was a simple menu 
that began right with the roast turkey 
and bread dressing. I was always, 
and am still, particular about getting 
a nice young turkey for a tender, 
juicy roast. I hadn’t a patent roaster 
then and had to baste it every few 
minutes for a golden, glossy brown. 


eA California Calendar 


Spring’s a babble of birdsong, 
Spring’s a flutter of green, 
Spring's the dash of a flower-fall 
Where never a flower was seen 
Till a minute ago by clock-tick. 


Summer’s a tassel-top rover 

That tumbles about in the grass, 

Tips crocus and hyacinth over, 

Turns to wilts little heads of pink clover, 

Bribes winds to blow fruit-blossoms off as they 
pass. 


Autumn’s a stepmother, brilliant and glowing. 
She rips out the Summer's fine stitches, 
Lengthens the little short breeches 

Of leaves on the trees, 

Dyes them in smashing gay colors of sun, 
Royal purple, king blue, and court gold. 
But, as they grow old, 

Folly Winter comes fussing, 

With sunshine and showers, 


strings of bells ringing, 


With carolers singing, 
With windows all lighted with wax-tapers’ glow, 
And trims us a tree with cotton for snow. 
—EstTELLE THomson. 
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Cranberry sauce, mashed potatoes 
with giblet gravy, baked sweet po- 
tatoes; creamed peas and carrots, 
pickles and olives, both mince and 
pumpkin pies, and fruit and nuts, left 
us pretty well filled, but still we all 
managed to partake of the bon bons 
that I made ie Christmas.” 

Eliza Katherine White is a direct 
descendant of Alexander Hamilton on 
her mother’s side, and from her 
father’s antecedents comes a dash of 
French that twinkles merrily in her 
bright, sparkling eyes. Tall, straight, 
slender as a reed, and of striking 
beauty, she is thoroughly “modern.” 
“My parents immigrated to Oregon 
in 1856,” she says, ‘‘via the ox team 
and covered wagon, and took up the 
donation land claim, known today as 
the village of Elliott’s Prairie.” Mrs. 
White, who is a gifted poet and artist, 
is a member of the Oregon Pioneer 
Society, and the Lavender Club of 
Portland. 


QUVE Stanton England-Enright, 
a handsome, erect woman of rare, 
snowy-haired loveliness, is proud of 
her direct descent from Edwin M. 
Stanton, secretary of President Lin- 
coln, through her father, Alfred Stan- 
ton, who with his wife came to Oregon 
in 1847. Married in 1869 to the late 
William A. England, a well-known 
banker of Salem, Mrs. Enright was 
for many years one of Salem’s 
prominent society leaders. 
An able writer, artist, and 
musician, she was the first 
woman to vote in Oregon, and 
when widowed and left child- 
less by the death of her son 
of nineteen, she took up the 
study of law. In 1898 she 
was admitted to the bar—the 
first woman in Oregon to re- 
ceive such honor. Some years 
later she was married to J. F. 
Enright. 

Mary Newsom is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. A. G. 
Walling, who developed a do- 
nation land claim privilege 
near Oswego, just outside of 
Portland. Her snowy white 
hair is thick and shining as 
when it was a pretty light 
brown, her smooth cheeks are 
rounded and rosy, the April 
blue of her eyes is unfaded, 
her manner of dress is ex- 
tremely charming, and her 
pleasing personality is un- 
usually likeable. Mrs. New- 
som is a Daughter of the Rev- 
olution, and member of the 
Oregon Pioneer Society, the 
Sons and Daughters of Pio- 
neers, the Lavender Club, 
and the Tillicum Club, the 
latter one in Oregon City. 
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Christmas 


HRISTMAS in Alaska always seemed to me 

to be the most wonderful part of the year. 

All through the long summer days we would 

talk of it, sitting on fern beds in the deep 
woods or fishing by quiet streams. And when the 
days shortened and the wild berries ripened in the 
low places, and the cottonwoods turned silver and 
gold along the creek beds, and the men folks hunted 
grouse along the ridges, we would commence to thumb 
mail order catalogues, and bake and can and preserve in 
anticipation of that happy event. 

The year did not go for us up there by months, as it 
does for those who live outside. We counted it by certain 
events, certain happenings of nature. When the ice 
broke and the candle fish came by hundreds out of the sea 
into the small streams to spawn, we knew that it was the 
beginning of spring, no matter what the month. Perhaps 
it was early one year or late the next, but it always meant 
the same. We knew summer by many signs; the sun that 












Our cabin at 
Christmas time 
frosted with a soft 
snow; below, 
scenes from our 
door yard 













rode high in the 
heavens for al- 
most twenty- 
four hours, the wildflowers, 
the hyacinths that fringed 
the lake, the black bears who ven- 
tured boldly down to the edge of 
town with their half grown cubs, and the porcupine that 
took up quarters under our woodshed floor. Then came 
the salmon runs. The reds, the silvers and the “humpies” 
each in their season—and summer would be almost gone. 
Fall would be ushered in gloriously. Bushes laden with 
blueberries and currants and salmon-berries and cran- 
berries. Elderberries scarlet along the alder patches. 
Tall slim birches, pale against the hemlocks, their leaves 
whispering and fluttering down like showers of silver con- 
fetti. The tops of the tallest peaks dusted with snow, like 
powdered sugar, that crept lower every day. Moose 
tracks along the marshes, and then Thanksgiving. 
Thanksgiving over, time would 
move very swiftly for there was 
















much to be done. Sewing and 
knitting and housecleaning. Dog 
harnesses to be mended. New 
runners for the sled. Gifts to or- 
der, and a plum pudding to be 
made. Then there were the 
greens to be gathered for decora- 
tion. This in itself was quite an 
event and took a whole day, for 
we had to climb to timberline to 
gather the mountain ash berries 
—that with us took the place of 
holly—and the fragrant ever- 
green vine that grew under the 
snow against the frozen ground. 

Up and up through the new 
snow we would go, where the 
alders were bent and warped with 
their white burden. Up through 
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the blue and mauve shadows 
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The snowshoes in_ the 

doorway signify which 

members of the family are | 
at home | 

























Everywhere we look in this 

north country we see a 

panorama of peace and 
frosty beauty 














flung by the spruce and jack pine, with 
never a sign of a trail or never a sign of 
life, save perhaps the long slashing track 
of the snowshoe rabbit. Presently we 
would emerge from the gloom of the 
woods into a white glare and find ourselves on the bench 
at timberline. Snow everywhere, bright and dazzling 
with a surface like mica, and here and there hanging 
from their leafless branches, the vivid red stain of the 
mountain ash berries. Above us a thousand feet of cliff. 
Below us, visible over the tops of the trees we had just 
left, the bay, cold and blue and passive in the winter 
sunshine. 

Once out of the timber we would don our snowshoes 
that we had carried strapped to our backs, and adjust our 
pack sacks for our mush over the broad level reaches of 
the bench single file, our giant footprints leaving a purple 
trail behind. Sometimes we would come on the tracks of 
a mountain goat headed for the crags above, and later 
signs of a timber wolf trailing it. 
Flocks of ptarmigan would fly from 
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Our neighbor’s house of logs. 
At bottom of page a photo- 
graph showing ‘Show we 
landscaped our back yard’’ 


bush cranberry branches against the log 
walls. Navajo rugs. A brown bear hide. 
Books. Miners’ candles in birch bark 
candlesticks in each window between 
the orange curtains. Candles every- 
where. Guns leaning by the fireplace. A muskrat 
cap and moosehide mittens hanging from a pair of cari- 
bou antlers. Toys being wrapped. Bits of tinsel and 
tissue paper and red twine all about. Wonderful odors 
from the kitchen. Christmas! 

Then would come the sacred ceremony of getting the 
tree, always spotted months beforehand in the woods 
back of Russian John’s, and guarded jealously. How our 
dog team tore down the trail on those clear frosty days, 
tails up, ears back, every huskie eager for a run. If our 
course took us by Russian John’s cabin, and he hap- 
pened to be home on that particular day, he would 
always come out to greet us in his broken English, and 
insist that we come in and have coffee with him. Had he 














clumps of alder and circle round and  =Sje=—=—— 
round against the sky like huge snow- 
flakes, or sit quietly and watch us 
pass, sending their little whistle of 
warning from covey to covey. 





WHEN our pack sacks were gorged 
with evergreen vine and our arms 
filled with the berries, we would re- 
trace our steps, strap our snowshoes i 
on our backs again at the head of the | 
trail through the timber, and then 
down and down, laughing and sliding 
and falling with our Christmas bur- i 
den, to the warmth and glow of our i 
cabin kitchen, where fresh home-made 
bread and hot coffee awaited us. 
And how lovely our cabin would 
look when we had finished decorating 
it! Boughs of hemlock in the corners. 























Festoons of evergreen. Indian bas- 
kets full of mountain ash and high 
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Off to bring home the 

Christmas tree. And we 

didn’t buy it from the 
corner grocery store! 



















Warmth, comfort and col- 

or are the three things 

considered in decorating 
a cabin living-room 











failed to do this I am sure we would 
have felt very much slighted, for that 
was the hospitality of the North and we 
expected it. 

His cabin of two rooms, presided over 
by his squaw, a lady of large dimensions and expression- 
less features, was always neat and clean in spite of the 
strong odor of fish, which seemed to be as much a part of 
the place as the furniture. Everything was plain and 
crude, with the exception of a massive, shining, knobby 
brass bed in their front room, covered with a rather 
mangy wolf hide robe and a pair of elaborate embroidered 
pillow shams. The profits of many a weary mush along 
John’s trap line had gone into the buying of that bed, but 
it was the pride and joy of their lives. 

He would always show us his dog harness, sometimes a 
new set made painstakingly on the long nights by the 
light of a seal oil lamp, but always covered with gaudy 
red and green flannelette and tassels in honor of the 


Russian John’s neat cabin, 

plain and crude but teeming 

with interest and bursting 
with true hospitality 


holiday season. Thus arrayed he would 
drive his wife and family into town for 
the Christmas Eve tree at the Arctic 


Brotherhood Hall, where his friend 
Pistol Pete from Halibut Cove was going 
to play Santa Claus. This honor always fell to Pete be- 
cause he boasted the handsomest parka and muk-luks in 
the vicinity. 

Our homeward journey, proudly bearing the Yuletide 
tree, was never quite so speedy. We would have to yell 
“mush” a great deal and push and tug and swear a little, 
and very often sidetrack our dogs into the deep snow to 
let a load of logs go by. Sometimes we halted and held 
our leader while another dog team passed us headed in 
the opposite direction, for Mile Seventy-Two, or Moose 
Pass perhaps, the driver cracking his long whip and the 
sled loaded with Christmas supplies. ' 

There were mince and blueberry pies to be made and 
set in their proper places on the cellar shelves beside 
glasses of currant jelly, and cranberry 
catsup and salmonberry jam, and 
carefully wrapped fruit cake. All 























sorts of wonderful things awaited the 
moment when they would be carried 
up the squeaky stairs to the kitchen. 








ND there was the last-minute pil- 
grimage into the woods for rabbit 
and porcupine to be fed to the visiting 
dog teams. Our supply of salmon 
carefully cached in a hole under the 
snow would be barely enough for our 
own team of five huskies until winter 
broke, and every guest meant from 
three to five more malamutes—and 
malamutes are always hungry. I re- 
member one year distinctly when 
several got loose and ate our cats. 
By this time the Christmas boat 
would be due, so called because it 
always brought the last mail and 








packages and passengers and provi- 
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mies sions until after the New Year, and 
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if the weather and the hour of its 
arrival permitted, everyone met it. 
Miles offshore we would hear her 
whistle, sometimes muffled by a 
snowstorm, the echo rumbling from 
peak to canyon, and back from 
canyon to peak, a signal that would 
soon fill the old dock with eager 
wind whipped figures, waiting for 
the news oa Outside. 


Vy OICES floating across the 
water. The rattle of chains 
and the slap of frozen ropes on the 
decks. People peering for the sight 
of a familiar face at the rail. The 
crunch of the boat against the 
piling and the sway of the pier 
under us. The welcome thud of 








thetic background under the eagle 
eye of the Sunday school teacher. 

The huge pot-bellied stove in 
one corner, surrounded by a net- 
work of wires for the drying of 
socks and caps and mittens, and 
in the other corner, a blaze of 
light and the wonder and admira- 
tion of all who beheld it—The 
Tree! Its base banked with pres- 
ents, and the electric star at the 
top lighting the dim places among 
the old rafters. 

The hall was always crowded. 
Natives—some in parkas and muk- 
luks, some in store clothes, or per- 
haps. a mixture of both; the 
Russian John family and all their 
relations, from nursing infants to 








the mail sacks being thrown into 
the sled, and the general trek to 
the post office to wait for the pre- 
cious load to be distributed, no matter how late the hour. 

We always trimmed the tree on the morning of the 
day before Christmas, for that evening must necessarily 
be given over to the entertainment at the Arctic Brother- 
hood Hall. Cranberries and popped corn were strung. 
New ornaments just arrived on the boat from Seattle 
unpacked, and old ones unearthed from trunks and 
closets. Candy canes. An immense star of Bethlehem 
for the very top. Thin angels and fat Santas, and over all 
a gorgeous coating of shredded tin foil—then a new inno- 
vation for our part of the world. Pyramids of strange- 
shaped parcels around the foot and little stacks of pink 
and blue and white envelopes, for even our mail was not 
opened until Christmas day. 

By that afternoon everything would be in readiness, 
and the cabin spick and span and gay with decorations. 
The moose roast of twenty pounds would be cut and pre- 
pared and hung in a sugar sack from the eaves outside and 
the ptarmigan cleaned and dressed and put beside it, 
and nothing left for us to do but array ourselves for the 
social event of the season, the tree at the Arctic Brother- 
hood Hall that night. 


VERYONE in the surrounding country who owned 
a dog team or a pair of skis, or who lived within 
walking distance, was bound to attend this event, and 
sleigh bells tinkled merrily down the trails, and many 
dogs filled the town with their howls, until their drivers 
turned them homeward in the early hours of Christmas. 
The entertainment was always the same. Year in and 
year out it never varied. 


“The Pup” 


slant-eyed Aleut flappers; Pete the 
Greek, our neighbor, and his Si- 
wash wife; the Sunday school class 
rigid and expressionless in their best clothes and wrinkled 
cotton stockings; the Women’s Club in beaded georgette; 
the master of ceremonies in the only dinner jacket in 
town; Swede fishermen from the halibut fleet in boots and 
mackinaws. The stags congregated at the back of the 
hall smoking and shuffling their feet. 


How the preliminaries always dragged. A prayer, a 
song, a recitation. Some young Helga, or Olga, or 
Sigrid, bursting into tears and having to be led from the 
stage. And finally the magic announcement that Santa 
Claus was about to arrive. Mothers waked babies. 
Necks craned, and then the spectacular entrance of 
Santa, nearly always i in a suspiciously jovial mood, but 
amply disguised in absorbent cotton whiskers. He would 
be greeted with loud guffaws from the stags, and remarks 
sotto voce —“Have another one, Pete,” or “See you 
outside later.” Gasps of wonder from the children would 
follow him as he bore his bulging pack down the aisle, 
and then the sudden expectant hush, while they waited 
breathlessly for the name to be read on the first package. 

From then on everything was excitement! The patter 
of little feet up and down the aisles. Paper and string and 
bits of hard pink candy littering the floor. Heated argu- 
ments, sometimes resulting in blows, among Russian 
John’s numerous progeny over their gifts, and last of all 
a hymn—“It came upon a midnight clear—.” All in 
unison, miner and native and trapper and fisherman 
making the rafters of the Arctic Brotherhood Hall ring, 
“‘Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 


The sled brake would 





The red and green crepe 
paper streamers and bells 
around the barn-like hall. 
The red, white and blue 
bunting. The stage with 
the same _ despondent- 
looking vine crawling up 
the same lattice work on 
the back drop. The one 
Chinese lantern and the 
flaming red brick fire- 
place painted on a piece 
of compo board. The 
little Swansons and Ol- 
sens and Petersons—a 





new one every year— 
scrubbed and _ starched 





hardly hold our dogs over 
the hard white trail going 
home, and if the North- 
ern Lights played in fans 
and spirals behind Sheep 
Mountain, we knew that 
it meant a change of 
weather, and we would 
hope for a flurry of snow 
for our Christmas cele- 
bration. Just a small one 
perhaps—the kind you 
always associate with 
that day. 

Daylight in Decem- 
ber comes late in the 
far North, and the sour- 








and panicky, who spoke 
their pieces in this aes- 
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Every huskie eager for a run 
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dough hot cakes would 
be (Continued on page 72 
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During the Holidays I Like to Give 


CHRISTMAS LEA 





The Christmas tea table in the author’s own home 


IS the day before Christmas 

and all through the house 

there is the spirit of hospi- 

tality. The Christmas sea- 
son is the most friendly, joyous time 
of the whole year. The home decora- 
tions of holly and evergreens of var- 
ious kinds are climaxed with the gay 
Christmas tree. The cookie can, cake 
box, and candy jar are generously 
filled. Could any setting be more per- 
fect for a Tea Party? 

Three years ago, when the after- 
noon of December 24 came, I found 
my Christmas preparations all com- 
pleted. The house had an air of ex- 
pectancy. There was a real lull after 
many busy days. Memories of other 
CHtistmas times came to me so 
strongly that a feeling of loneliness 
began to spoil the glamour of Christ- 
mas time. But I told myself that 
must stop, and so I decided to have a 
tea party for my neighbors and a few 
others who might be a bit lonely, too. 
I telephoned my invitations asking 
friends to “come in for a cup of tea 
sometime between three and six 
o'clock. Bring the children, too, and 
guests if you have them.” 


NExXr came the preparation of the 
table. The cupboard yielded fruit 
cake, chocolate drop cookies, toasted 
split biscuit, strawberry preserves, two 
kinds of sandwiches, cherry olives, 
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Says 
Beth Bailey McLean 


And Here Are Some of 
the Ideas and Favorite 
Recipes That She Uses 


salted nuts, hard candies, candied 
orange peel, and of course there was 
tea, loaf sugar, and lemon. A can- 
delabra filled with lighted red candles 
decorated the gateleg table at one 
end of the living-room where tea was 
served. Red candles lighted the room, 
Oregon grape decorated the house, 
and music finished the setting. 

This tea party proved to be such a 
happy experiment that the next two 
years I planned a bigger tea for the 
afternoon of December 24. Now my 
friends and I look forward to that in- 
formal friendly gathering on the day 
before Christmas as part of our holi- 
day program. 

If one finds the day before Christ- 
mas too busy a time for a tea party, 
one can plan to have the tea some 
afternoon between Christmas and 
New Year’s day. Having set the time 
for the tea, one must next decide 
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what to serve and how to serve. Such 
a wide variety of foods may be served 
at an affair of this kind that the 
hostess is given ample opportunity to 
be original, clever, and artistic in 
food for the tea table. Cakes, cookies, 
sandwiches, pickles, nuts, and can- 
dies are best served. One should 
avoid heavy foods and foods that re- 
quire much silver. A plate, cup, and 
spoon are about all one can easily 
handle and keep one’s mind free for 
conversation. 

At a small party, the hostess pours 
the tea, but at a larger affair, the hos- 
tess asks one or two friends to pour 
in order that she may be free to mingle 
with her guests. At a tea, the hostess 
must be ever watchful to keep the 
conversation general and sparkling. 


T my Christmas teas, I always in- 

clude the children in the invitation 
and my five-year-old son Jack, pre- 
sides over a small table for the little 
folk. All children adore a tea party. 
Daughters home from college and 
high school daughters help to make 
conversation lively and prevent drag- 
ging moments. 

For a small tea of ten or fifteen 
guests, one may prefer to use an 
“occasional” table in the living-room 
for the tea table. This gives a more 
informal air than when the dining 
table is used. But if one is having a 
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large group, it is less confusing to 
serve in the dining-room. 

The appointments of the tea table 
must be just as lovely as one can make 
them. Every bit of china, silver, and 
linen, as well as food, must be chosen 
with the idea of making the set tea 
table a beautiful picture. A lace or 
embroidered cloth covers the table, 
or one may use a decorative luncheon 
set. A bouquet of flowers, a tiny 
Christmas tree, a candelabra, a team 
of reindeer with a sleigh, or some other 
appropriate piece is used in the center 
of the table. Candles are usually used 
on a tea table, except when the party 
is held on a bright summer day. The 
tea table in the picture is decorated 
with a wee tree and tall red tapers. 
Tall compotes of nuts and candies 
also add to the decorative effect. 


HE tea table is set with luncheon 

size plates, tea cups, spoons, 
and linen luncheon napkins, 
so arranged as to be con- 
venient for the guests to 
help themselves. The tray 
with cups is placed at one 
end of the table. At some 
large teas, coffee is served 
at one end of the table and 
tea at the other, in order 
that guests may choose. 
One may use a silver tea 
pot, a colorful semi-porce- 
lain pot, or an electric urn. 
The plates for the cakes 
should be decorative and 
varied, that is, of glass, 
silver, china, brass, and 
pewter. In Canada, where 
afternoon tea is an estab- 
lished institution, one usual- 
ly sees a collection of differ- 
ent, interesting cups used 
rather than one set of dishes. 
Some hostesses use colored 


woman can do a creditable job. Small 
colored gum drops may be sliced with 
an oiled knife and pulled into petal 
shapes to make flowers. 

Hot biscuit, wee toasted bread 
sticks, toasted cold biscuit, toasted 
English muffins are all found on the 
tea table, served with choice pre- 
serves. The English usually serve 
cheese in some form as cottage cheese 
balls, toasted cheese biscuit, or cream 
cheese sandwich. American cheese 
may be put through a food chopper 
and then worked into tiny carrot 
shapes with a bit of parsley for stem. 

Cookies must be small. The ice box 
variety are easily made and keep well. 
Rich butter cookies and small rocks 
or hermits can be made several days 
before the party. 

Salted nuts and candies are always 
a part of the smart tea table. One may 
serve ripe olives or small tart pickles. 





cAbout Mrs. McLean 


UNSET is heartily in favor of informal 
entertaining at home. That is why we 
asked Beth Bailey McLean to prepare this 
article. Mrs. McLean was, before her mar- 
riage, professor of foods at Iowa State 
College, and the author of a splendid book 
on meal planning. She has been a West- 
erner for several years now, keeping house, 
and looking after her husband, and their 
small son and baby daughter. 
you like to have more articles by this 
home economist ?—THE EbITors. 


Wouldn't 


My tea table for this Christmas is 
shown in the picture set with snow- 
ball cakes, yummy bars, date-filled 
squares, chocolate wafers, date spiced 
cake, pecan rolls, assorted sandwiches, 
salted nuts, hard candies, fruit paste 
and tea. I hope you will like to try 
some of them, whether for a Christ- 
mas tea party or for your own family 
celebration. 


Snow-ball Cakes 


1 cupful of flour 

1% tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, plus 
flour to fill the measuring cup 

3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

V% teaspoonful of salt 

¥4 cupful of shortening 

1 cupful of sugar 

2/3 cupful of milk 

1 teaspoonful of flavoring, vanilla and 
lemon 

3 egg whites 


Sift the flour, baking powder, salt 
and cornstarch three times. Cream 
the softened butter with the sugar. 
Add alternately the milk 
and sifted dry ingredients. 
Add the flavoring, and beat 
well. Fold in the egg whites, 
beaten stiff. Bake in small 
greased muffin tins, in paper 
cake cups or in a 9 x 12 
paper-lined pan for 30 min. 
utes at 375 degrees. If 
baked in a loaf pan, cut 
the cake in small squares 
when cold. These do not 
make as good balls as the 
small cup cakes. Frost with 
white seven-minute frost- 
ing, covering the entire little 
cake, and roll each one 
thoroughly in cocoanut. 

Seven Minute Frosting 

1 egg white 

3 tablespoonfuls of water 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 cupful of sugar 


¥ teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar 





glass cups and plates to 


Put egg white, water, 














make a colorful table. 











sugar and cream of tartar 





In deciding what to serve, 
one should plan some foods that can be 
prepared the day before and thus pre- 
vent a last-minute rush. Sandwiches 
must necessarily be prepared the day 
of the tea, but if stored in a tightly 
covered tin box, they keep fresh sev- 
eral hours. Sandwiches must be 
dainty, tasty, and easily handled. 
This excludes the clubhouse sand- 
wich and those intricate luncheon 
sandwiches that require a knife and 
fork. 

Some hostesses serve small molded 
salads, or salads served in lettuce 
cups, but since these necessitate forks, 
it would seem better to omit them 
and, in fact, all “fork foods.” 

Small decorated cakes are at their 
best on a tea table. A pastry tube 
set may be bought for a very small 
sum, and with a little practice any 
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No discussion of a tea party would 
be complete without speaking of the 
tea. Our Canadian sisters can teach 
us much about the art of tea making. 

For afternoon tea, the best grade of 
Orange pekoe tea is used, allowing 
4 teaspoonful of tea for each cup. 
The water must be actively boiling. 
Scald the pot and add the tea in a 
cheesecloth bag or in a tea ball. Be 
sure to not pack the leaves too tightly 
because they swell so in the water 
that one does not get the strength of 
the tea if the leaves are packed to- 
gether. Pour the freshly boiling water 
over the tea, cover, and let steep five 
minutes. Never boil tea. Serve while 
very hot. Thin slices of lemon or 
orange, candied ginger, spice drops, 
rum balls, loaf sugar, and a pitcher 
of cream are tea accompaniments. 
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in the top part of a double 
boiler over boiling water. Beat with 
a rotary beater constantly for 7 min- 
utes, or until the frosting hangs in 
peaks from the beater when lifted. 
Add vanilla and spread while hot. 


Quick Date Cake 


1/3 cupful of softened shortening 
1 1/3 cupfuls of brown sugar 


eggs 

Y cupful of sour milk 

134 cupfuls of flour 

3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

14 teaspoonful of soda 

¥% teaspoonful of cinnamon 

V4 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

¥% pound of dates 

Put all the ingredients into a bowl, 

and beat hard with a wooden spoon 
for 3 minutes. Bake in two layers, in 
8-inch round pans, at 350 degrees. 
Put together with the following frost- 
ing. (Continued on page 58 
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om Kitchen cares 


AKE this Christmas a differ- 
ent and memorable one by 
giving to your home and your 
family this special Westinghouse 
Electric Range. It means so 
much more than most gifts... 
for it’s an investment in future 
happiness and good living. 

The flavor of its delicious old- 
time Dutch Oven cooking is a 
thing to be appreciated by 
every member of the family. A 
Westinghouse Range, with the 
famous ‘‘Flavor Zone” Oven, 
will give every dinner traditional 


goodness. Yet, the oven is auto- 
matic ... it gets meals all by 
itself. And so it gives a woman 
the leisure she needs to keep 
young and happy. It frees her 
from the burden of kitchen 
cares and makes her a friend 


RANGE 
with the 
Automatic 
“Flavor Zone’ Oven 


The Sign of a Westinghous? Dealer 






7, 





and companion to her family. 

Let us tell you more about this 
wonderful gift to yourhome. Send 
in the coupon below for your 
copy of our new booklet, “A Les- 
son from the Old Dutch Oven.” 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Domestic Appliance Department 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
“A Lesson from the Old Dutch Oven.” 


















































Doris Hudson Moss 


Suggests Dozens 
of Things to Do or 
Make or Give 


glory in your garden a few years 
hence. During the intervening years 
it may live in a pot or tub and come 
in for the Christmas holidays. | 
have found that a living tree is a 
beloved thing; it has a real person- 
ality. Then, too, by sheltering a 
living tree, one lacks that feeling of 
guilt for having cut and made to die 
a young and promising child of the 
forest. Here let me suggest that you 
pack a goodly quantity of wet moss 
around the base of your living tree. 
It will help the tree to overcome the 
ill effects of indoor tem- 
peratures. 





























Four wrappings, courtesy of Stewart Studios 


HRISTMAS 
IDEAS 


HRISTMAS, more than any 
other time of year, is the 
season for those who love 
their homes. We often hear 
that Christmas is the children’s time, 
but to me it is more than that. It is 
very surely the day when we all may 
“become as little children” and simply 
and naturally cast off the cloak of 
artificiality and express our love for 
God and for humanity. Most chil- 
dren are happy at Yuletide, but the 
happiest children are those whose 
homes are made by those grown-ups 
who are young of heart and able to 
join, too, in the simple joys of the 
season. 
In this age we hear much of the 
beauty of simplicity, yet Christmas is 
the one time when we may safely and 
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in good taste 
revel in the com- 
plex glories of 
gaudy decora- 
tions, glitter, 
gold, frost, and 
tinsel; ornate 
decorations from 





Christmas trees dec- 
orated in harmony of 


Cellophane, 
trinkets and na- 
turalistic flow- 
ers and fruits 
make ordinary 
gifts appear 
most extra- 
ordinary 


Photos by 
Ralph Young 
Studios 














cellar to attic— 

and the more or- 

nate the better. Believing that one’s 
home and gifts may embody the spirit 
of Christmas as certainly as it is em- 
bodied in Santa Claus, let me offer 
you a few ideas for glorifying all ma- 
terial things at this season. 

A living Christmas tree within the 
home is the first consideration in 
those places where one is obtainable. 
A little tree indoors this year will be a 
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color are being favored in homes ot 
formal atmosphere. A striking effect 
may be had by using only those orna- 
ments which are silver or crystal and 
by lighting the tree with only blue or 
lavender lights. I saw a tree in an 
English home decorated only with 
strips of silver foil which fell from the 
boughs in the manner of rain. Var- 
ious colored (Continued on page 4o 
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“SANFORD MILs: 
Motu-Treateo 











GENUINE 


THIS on 
IDENTIFIES THE 
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DPHOLSTERY YVYEELVETS 


dependably Moth-Treated 


\ ee °,° ° ° ; 
A definite tradition indicates mohair 
Velvets of deep, luxurious surfaces as the 
correct covering for living-room furniture. 


And no other line of mohair—or any other 
fabric—can so well provide the modern 
touch and likewise be so practical as can 
VELMO UPHOLSTERY VELVETS, symbolic of 
all that is enduringly beautiful. Found 
on good furniture... . or, if you request, 
samples will be furnished by your 
decorator or upholsterer. 
Made by SANFORD MILLS, Sanford, Me. Selling Agents: L. C. Chase & Cce., 


Boston, New York, Detroit, San Francisco, Chicago 


HASE 
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lights and reflectors provided color. 

For the old-fashioned Christmas 
tree of German origin which most of 
us have and which is loaded with a 
treasure trove of collected trinkets, 
let me suggest some inexpensive addi- 
tional ornaments. Cellophane is ef- 
fectively vivid against the green of 
the branches. Made into rosettes, 
combined with tinsel, wrapped round 
candies or tiny gifts, it is lovely, 
dangling between the branches. Yel- 
low cellophane has 
the effect of gold, 


goose. Let the older members of the 
family remember Mr. Pickwick and 
the countless priceless Christmas 
stories. Carols by the fire with break- 
fast on individual trays in order that 
everyone may best seat himself to 
view the tree will bring the Christmas 
spirit into any household where there 
is love of beauty. And oh, how the 
children love the carols! Incident- 
ally, I suggest the use of fiber com- 
partment plates on individual trays, 





especially when 
combined with sil- 
ver. Tin foil wrap- 
ped round candies 
is pretty—and it is 
a thoughtful ges- 
ture to wrap choice 


BAKED 
APPLE 











CEREAL 








= Boucs 


Have you ever used 
oblong fiber plates for 
a tray breakfast 
around the fire? Try 
it Christmas morning 


UTTER 


@ 





for the Christmas dinner? I saw a 
lovely table idea. A Sardinian lace 
cloth was placed over jade green satin. 
Six crystal candlesticks of different 
heights held dull red, ivory white, and 
jade green candles. A low crystal 
bowl in the center of the table held 
red roses and mistletoe and the can- 
dlesticks were arranged in a rectangle 
around it. 

A white damask cloth is always 
pleasing, and if it is draped below the 
board line with narrow garlands of 
evergreen, it becomes very festive. 
Toyon berries, holly, or poinsettias at 
either end of the table are handsome. 
It is jolly to place an ornately-decor- 
ated cake in the center and use many 

candles on the table. Silver 
or gold stars placed on each 











candle in conjunction with 





dried or glacé fruits 
for those who do | 
not like candy. Cranberries | 
or popped corn on strings are 

not new in decoration but if | 
tiny rosettes of silver foil or 
cellophane are strung between 
them they take on a more fes- 
tive air. 

Have you some little girls 
who long to make Christmas 
presents and who are weary 
of potholders and tea towels? 
Then collect all your scraps of 
felt and cut a paper pattern 
of a little lady in hoop skirts 
and sunbonnet. The chil- 
dren may cut her from felt 
and she should wear several 
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petticoats. The result is a 
useful penwiper. 
E all like to make 
Christmas cookies. 





ribbon or flowers are a 
pretty decoration. (See the 
illustration on page 38.) If 
you own a quaint fruit bas- 
ket or a handsome bowl of 
glass, silver, or pewter, it 
would be beautiful piled 
high with fruits, holly, wrap- 
ped chocclates, and sweets, 
and from its center should 
protrude a tall and large 
candle. Such an arrange- 
ment would be especially 
charming on an uncovered 
table of refectory type. 
Many of the hotels and 
tea-rooms are dyeing their 
table linen to a color to har- 
monize with their dining 
room color scheme. A soft 
green would be pretty for 
Christmas and would utilize 
a cloth which was not 
one’s finest. 

















Fancy shapes are best and _ | 
stars are suitable to the sea- “> 
son. But after dozens of 
fancy shapes are cut, it is most sen- 
sible and much faster to return to the 
familiar round. Decorate them by 
adding cut-outs or Christmas seals to 
the center, sticking them on lightly 
with a drop of rich syrup. If seals are 
wiped with a cloth dampened with 
vinegar the glue comes off easily. 

Arrange on a very large tray or 
platter an assortment of Christmas 
tid-bits. Several kinds of cookies, 
candies, nuts, fruits, and bon-bons 
with a miniature Santa Claus in the 
center would be pretty arranged on a 
gold doilie. If the coffee urn is kept in 
readiness, one is prepared for callers 
all the holiday week. 

Christmas breakfast is often a bit 
slighted in the rush of other festivities. 
Ideally, it is a time for the solemn re- 
membrance of the day and an ap- 
preciation of it. To the children read 
the story of the Manger and the story 
of Bob Cratchit, Tiny Tim and the 
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Do your children 









The table will look pleasing with jolly 
old Santa perched on each goblet. The 
children can make these place cards 


for the elimination of soiled 
dishes at breakfast time will be 
welcome in the servantless house- 
hold, and in those homes which have 
servants, it is a pleasant courtesy if 
the maid is somewhat relieved of her 
work. It is needless to say that one’s 
best napery will be in use on this day 
of days. The plates may be garnished 
with decorative seals and sprigs of 
holly. A menu which may be entirely 
prepared the’ preceding day is best. I 
suggest the following: 

Baked apple, stuffed with mince 
meat, served with whipped cream; 
cereal; hot rolls; minced ham and egg 
omelet baked in muffin tins (mix the 
day before and place in the icebox); 
coffee and cocoa. 

Have you planned your decorations 
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like to make the place 
cards for the dinner? 
Let them make this 
simple Santa Claus 
head which may fit on 
the water goblet. Cut 
an inch and a half cir- 
cle from stiff white 
paper. Draw on it 
eyes, nose and mouth, and color them 
with water color or crayon. Then 
paste on cotton for Santa’s hair and 
whiskers. Next cut a cap of red paper 
and paste onto the hair. A little bell 
sewed onto the tip of the cap would 
be nice. Glue to the back a strip of 
paper which may be bent to hang 
over the side of the glass. Write the 
name on the cap. 

There is a new sugar on the market 
which would be interesting to use at 
your Christmas dinner. It is colored 
in pastel shades. 

Editor's Note:—More of these 
good Christmas ideas by Mrs. Moss 
are found on pages 70 and 71. 
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ERE’S a bargain ...a real bargain! This beautiful Nile- 

Green, full enamel Monarch Electric cabinet base 

range together with a complete outfit of high quality 
aluminum utensils ... all designed especially for electric 
cookery ... all made to fit this Monarch Range . . . the entire 
outfit just as illustrated above... priced as a Christmas 
Special at less than the regular price of the range alone. This 
offer closes positively the night of December 31st. 


Such an offer might mean little if made on an unknown 
range ... but this is a MONARCH... the very acme of 
electric range quality . . . famous for its “Speed-Oven”, its 
economy and its beauty. 


In every city there is a dealer who either has this Monarch 
Holiday Gift Special on display ... or who can secure it for 
you... and every one of them is in a position to extend 
very liberal terms. Remember .. . until December 31st only! 
Write or send the coupon at once! 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY 
11-29 Lake St, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
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2-4 
Complete 


ELECTRIC 
COOKERY 


Outfit 


for less than 
regular price of 
the Range alone 


— > 


Until Dec. 31st 


Only, ? 
an 


Range is Beautiful 
Nile-Green Enamel 


with 17 inch oven, oven temperature con- 
trol and cabinet base. Equipped with com- 
plete set of high grade aluminum cooking 
utensils; for surface cookery, a skillet, two 
large covered sauce pans, spatula and meat 
fork; for oven cookery, a 4 piece unit for 
cooking an entire oven meal. 
Write If you do not know the Monarch dealer 
_ in your vicinity, write us and we’ll direct 
youtohim. If there is no dealer nearby, we will gladly 
quote you the Special Price and arrange to supply you. 





Please direct me to the nearest Monarch 
dealer or quote me price and terms on the 
Monarch Christmas Special Offer. 


Name 











When You Make 


FROSTINGS and CANDIES 


IT or miss tests in sugar 
cookery have become as for- 
eign to the modern home- 
maker as guesswork in oven 
cookery. Temperature - controlled 
ovens and the use of thermometers to 
indicate the heat of the oven have 
made obsolete the uncertain methods 
of former days. No less scientific is 
the efficient housewife of today as she 
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By 
El ner Martin 


Photographs by Raiph Young Studios 


begins to plan for making the holiday 
candies and icings for cookies and 
cakes. She realizes that a candy 
thermometer greatly reduces guess- 
work in determining the exact boiling 
time of syrups which form the founda- 
tion for so many icings and candies. 

There are icings, too, which are not 
boiled, but are cooked above hot 
water in the upper part of the double 
boiler. This type, known as the quick- 
cooked icing, likewise has a time and 
temperature control in that each 
specific recipe designates cooking for 
a certain time over boiling water. If 
you like this quicker method of mak- 
ing fluffy, velvet frostings, you will 
find that the procedure is greatly 
facilitated by the selection of a dur- 
able egg beater of the rotary type, one 
which is large enough to incorporate 
the maximum amount of air into the 


Double boiler and sturdy, quiet 
rotary beater are necessities 
in making 7 - minute icing 




































Gift suggestions: a candy thermometer and a cake decorating set 
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mixture as it cooks, which has a 
double set of wheels, and the handle 
of which is sufficiently high to allow 
the turning knob to clear the sides of 
the double boiler in which you intend 
to use the beater. Be sure, too, that 
it fits down into the double boiler. 

Since many times the entire dessert 
course consists of cake, it is a treat to 
behold a wholly appetizing icing top- 
ping the feathery creation beneath 
and sprinkled with nutmeats, bits of 
candied fruit, grated sweet chocolate, 
faintly tinted cocoanut, or candy or 
icing rosettes and stars. All add fes- 
tivity to an otherwise simple course. 

When a cake decorator is used to 
add design to an iced cake, the un- 
cooked icing made with powdered 
sugar and the unbeaten white of egg 
as the base proves satisfactory for the 
ornaments, as this type of icing be- 
comes very firm when it stands ex- 
posed to the air. Cakes should first 
be iced, however, with one of the 
softer types of frostings. 

Uncooked icings, because of their 
versatility, are perhaps most often 
used on cakes and cookies. Generally 
speaking, this type packs well in gift 
boxes, and remains moist. If pow- 
dered sugar, sifted before mixing, and 
blended with cream, or with hot cof- 
fee to which a bit of butter is added, 
is allowed to stand 15 minutes before 
spreading, the icing will “ripen” and 
will remain glossy after spreading. 


Equipment, courtesy of 
Charles Brown and Sons 
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... andwho wouldn't feel like a Fairy 


- Princess with the Majestic Grideliere? 
low 
3 of 
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She’s Proud of This Gift 
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Woiccces she be a bride, or a hostess of many sea- 
sons, there is no woman who would not be thrilled at such a 
gift! It’s so convenient—and delightful, too—for the Waffle 
Parties so much in vogue these wintery nights. Try this rec- 
ipe, approved by Ella M. Lehr, Home Economics Authority. 
It’s only one of the many tempting dainties your “best girl” 
can make, if you give her a Grideliere for Christmas. 


Choeolate Wafiles del Norte 


Y, teaspoon nutmeg 

Y, teaspoon salt 
1% cups milk 

Y, cup melted fat (use half butter) 

2 eggs 
Sift dry ingredients. Stir in milk and melted fat gradually and beat thoroughly. Add eggs 
which have been beaten until light. Bake in hot Grideliere 2 minutes. Recipe makes 4 or 5 
large round waffles. Serve with sweetened whipped cream, ice cream or a tart jelly or jam. 
To vary this recipe, add either 1 cup of finely chopped raisins, dates or figs, or 4% cup chopped 
walnuts. Add an extra teaspoon of baking powder to the fruit waffles. 
(Chocolate Waffles will be more crisp if baked in a hot Grideliere for 1 minute with the electric 
current on and 2 minutes with it off.) 


MAJESTIC Grideliere 


Combination Griddle Cake and Wafile Iron 


2 cups pastry flour 
Y4 cup sugar 
14 cup Ground Chocolate 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
Y, teaspoon cinnamon 


Send your name and address for Majestic’s packet 
of Tempting Recipes for Your Recipe Cabinet. 


Magestic Evectric AppiiAnce Co., INc., 588 Folsom St., San Francisco 


See the Grideliere at Electric Shops, Department Stores, 
Hardware Stores and Jewelers 








Exelusive 
Features 


There is no other appliance like the Grid- 
eliere. Its grids are quickly reversible and 
may be easily removed altogether for 
scouring and cleaning. It makes Griddle 
Cakes—unsurpassed for smooth, brown, 
fluffy tenderness —also French Toast, 
Toasted Sandwiches and Waffles of ex- 
traordinary goodness. 































The smooth side ofthe grid makes Griddle 
Cakes, French Toast and Toasted Sandwiches. 





Reverse the grids so that indented surfaces 
show and make delicious Waffles. 






























ERE is one pack- 


A Christmas Book Package 


A Group of Miscellaneous 


Non-fiction Books Reviewed 


By 
A. Marshall Harbinson 











age you may open 

before Christmas. 

And because it is 
the Christmas month, we 
have eliminated all books 
about which we might have 
said some unkind things. 
From among a group of non- 
fiction books we have cho- 
sen, according to no par- 
ticular grouping, a list which 
we liked and we hope you 
will like. In subject matter 
they range from animal 
realism to human senti- 
mentalism; from antique 
furniture to United States 
history. And so this is our 
holiday box for you. Merry 
Christmas! 

We are wiiling to venture 
that even those of you who 
do not ordinarily like biog- 
raphy will enjoy reading 





the first part of the book, 





the author takes a running 
hop, skip, and jump at 
United States history. He 
has covered an extraordi- 
nary amount of ground. Mr. 
Sherlock can write more 
histories in fewer words 
than any other man we have 
ever read. For this sterling 
quality alone he has merited 
our undying appreciation. 
He not only works rapidly, 
but colorfully and brilliantly 
as well. His style is im- 
pressionistic. 

His weakest moment, it 
seems to us, was when he 
thought of the title for his 
book. Since the World 
War, we have heard so 
much about the world’s 
debt to the United States 
that the subject has become 
a sore spot with us. Be- 
cause of this debt, the 








““MARLBOROUGH—THE Por- 











TRAIT OF A CONQUEROR” 
by Donald Barr Chedsey 
(John Day, $3. 50). Here the 
author of “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie” has again done a 
splendid job of biography. This por- 
trait of a conqueror is neither an 
attack nor a defense of one of the most 
spectacular figures in English history. 
It is a readable, intensely interesting 
account of a man who did many things 
well. Jack Churchill was not a lov- 
able character, but he was an admir- 
able lover. With such a talent, it is 


surprising (in his day—the day of 


Pepys, Nell Gwyn, and Charles II— 
when constancy among great hus- 
bands was not a virtue practiced by 
many), to find him a faithful hus- 
band. Jack Churchill was one of the 
world’s greatest fighters, yet his wife 
could never goad so much as a cross 
word out of him. 

With a feminine voice, 
army of hearty male _bassos 
battle. 
destiny! Born common Jack Church- 
ill, he lived to become Duke of Mar!- 
borough, and to all intents and pur- 
poses, King of England. His wasa life 
of excitement and stirring adventure. 


he led his 
into 


An enigma was this man of 
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Jacket design by H. W. Gorham for ‘‘Marlborough 
—the Portrait of a Conqueror” (John Day) 





The author of this biography of 
“Marlborough” not only tells you 
this, but he makes you feel it. The 
accounts of battles and campaigns 
seldom interest us, but in this book, 
we read breathlessly about flanking 
movements, charges, and attacks; 
“’... this almost perfect general was 
a traitor, a liar, a hypocrite; but it is 
impossible not to admire him as he 
directs the fighting at Blenheim.” 
This was Marlborough, according to 
Chedsey. The author has done one of 
the most readable biographies of a 
general and a statesman that we have 
read in many a day. 

Another book that came to our desk 
this month is “THe Wor.ip’s Dest 
To THE Unirep States,” by Chesla 


C.. Sherlock (Stratford, $3.00). In 
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United States has been rep- 
resented as an ogre and a 
Shylock. So then, when we 
read the title, we were in- 
clined to read no farther. 
But we did, and now we are glad of it. 
“The World’s Debt to the United 
States” is a worthwhile and readable 
effort to sum up a comprehensive, 
historical background against which 
the author marshals his observations 
on modern American achievements in 
the arts and sciences and industries. 
It is in the last half of the book that 
the reader learns what the world 
owes the United States. The debt is 
not one the allies owe us in money, 
but one which civilization owes us in 
appreciation. An itemized bill ren- 
dered by the United States would, 
according to Mr. Sherlock, run some- 
thing like this: industrial organiza- 
tion, merchandising practices, the new 
business economics, literature. 


NDER “Contributions in Liter- 
ature,” the author points out 
that most people are laboring under 
the false idea that the United States 
has no literature. “As a nation,” 
(Continued on page 48.) 
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WHAT WILL 
CARS BE LIKE 
IN 1939 ? 























Y \EN years ago no one could compression engines. This year 
have foretold the great 


changesin automobile construction 


76% of the car models are of this 





type. The new models now begin- 





and design which have taken place ning to appear will raise the pro- 





since. Today no one can possibly portion still higher. 





foresee what the cars of ten years Leading oil companies are mix- 





from now will be like. ing Ethyl] fluid with their gasoline 





But one thing is certain. It is a to form Ethyl Gasoline, so that 





basic principle of automotive en- any motorist can enjoy the new 





gineering that the higher the com- standard of motoring efficiency it 





pression of an engine, the greater gives. For Ethyl improves the per- 





its power and efficiency. formance of any car, whatever its 





But a high-compression engine age, make, or compression. 





must have high-compression (anti- 


knock) fuel. And that’s why 


Start riding with Ethyl today. 





Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 25 













Ethyl Gasoline was developed. — “4 a | Broadway, N. Y. C.; 56 Church 
: ; : =m_ — | ; = B 

Before the introduction of Ethyl, | oP ( = | St., Toronto; 36 Queen Anne’s 

there were practically no high- jcasoume PM sLUID an Gate, London, England. ©£.4.c. 15: 





Knocks out that “knock” 


ETHYL GASOLINE 





















INTER in southern Cali- 
fornia is alleged to be the 
rainy season. At any rate 
it is that period of the year 

when most of what rain we have 
chooses to descend and help to pre- 
pare hill and dale, countryside and 
garden, for the glories of spring. Yet 
that does not preclude us from having 
much beautiful sunny weather at this 
time, more sunny days than overcast 
ones, and here in embowered Red- 
lands, Christmas Day is more likely 
than not to be the fairest 
of the fair. Flowers bloom, 
and many gardens, de- 
veloped by their owners 
primarily to furnish win- 
ter color and fragrance, 
are already wearing their 
best. 

Redlands is noted far 
and near for its roses, and 
as the queen of the gar- 
den graciously responds 
to fall pruning by bur- 
geoningalmostintospring 
magnificence but a few 
weeks later, it is easy to 
reach an agreement with 
her to carry the peak of this burthen 
of loveliness during the glad holiday 
time. Then she does much to add to 
its joyousness. No wonder our visi- 
tors from the cold north gain so keen a 
thrill in stepping forth into a sunny 
garden on Christmas morning to pick 
for themselves a perfectly blown rose. 
So for our winter gardens, roses first; 
and then—sweet peas. 

Irises are ever increasingly a feature 
of gardens here as elsewhere, and 
many of these are indispensable for 
brightening the winter garden. For 
this purpose the various irises of the 
Mediterranean group (J. unguicularis 
and varieties), particu- 
larly the lovely Violacea 
and the sprightly gold- 
bound a/ba, can scarcely 
be done without. These 
begin flowering in Sep- 
tember or October and 
continue straight through 
into the spring. Not frost 
nor even snow, unless it 
be severe, daunts them in 
the least, and a few of 
the gracious flowers plac- 
ed in a_ bowl indoors, 
perhaps with a sprig or 
two of one of the early 
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Christmas 


Gardens of she Southwest 





heaths added, almost banishes what 
winter we have. That rare winsome 
little jewel, the Palestinian iris var- 
tani, is also likely to be in bloom at 
this time if one has been lucky enough 
to have opportunity to secure it, 
while at the other extreme of the genus 
certain of the tall bearded types (Gold 
Imperial, Cretan, Dora Longdon, Moa, 
and the old Crimson King among the 
best of the lot) are royally unfurling 
an often amazing amount of off-season 
bloom without appearing to impair in 





The E. C. Moore home near Van Nuys 


From the 
San Fernando Valley 


E of this valley challenge the rest 

of the West with our great variety 
of Christmas flowers. In my young gar- 
den, there are roses, carnations, arcto- 
tus, phlox, chrysanthemums, and doz- 
ens of other colorful blooms. Many of 
you can boast of these; but how many, 
walking in your gardens on Christmas 
morning, will be greeted as we are by 
towering poinsettias, flaming emblems 


of Christmas time?—Opal Scarborough. 
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the least their regular display later 
in the spring. 

Tucked away in odd corners or else 
spread in bold sweeps in a sunnier 
part of the garden, violets are begin- 
ning to waft forth their precious in- 
cense, and those gardeners who put 
their plants out early are now being 
rewarded with early pansies. Snap- 
dragons, likewise planted early, are a 
main reliance of our winter show. Nor 
must we forget the pots of huge- 
flowered and bright-hued cyclamen 
which adorn many a 
cheery window and ver- 
anda from the Yuletide 
on. In the San Bernar- 
dino Valley we are grad- 
ually learning that even 
some of the coveted snow- 
drops and crocuses so 
dear to the loyal son of 
Albion can be success- 
fully managed, and that 
they flower with us earlier 
than in England. 

In the shrubbery the 
heavenly bamboo (Nan- 
dina) and the native 
toyon are gay with their 
brilliant fruits, while further touches 
of the same bright seasonal color 
flame out in the persistent hips of 
certain of the rose species and the 
ruddy little faces of Salvia greggi, pro- 
vided that no frost has yet been severe 
enough to quell the spirits of that 
ever-courageous shrub. 

Less commonly seen, but neverthe- 
less a plant from very heaven which 
the writer will never again willingly 
be without in his own garden is the 
indescribably delicious winter-sweet 
(Meratia praecox), a shrub with 
brownish-yellow flowers in no way 
conspicuous but borne in such num- 
bers on leafless branches 
as to scent all the air. 

So cheery indeed are 
our gardens getting to be 
that even the Christmas 
trees are following the 
example of the effulgent 
municipal tree at the Tri- 
angle; the pretty custom 
is spreading of decorating 
a living tree on the front 
lawn rather than drag- 
ging down one more poor 
slaughtered victim from 
our vanishing forests. — 
S. S. Berry, Redlands. 
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Garden Morcrop is the proper 
plant food for House Plants, Ferns, 
Window Boxes, Vegetable Gardens, 
Flower Gardens and Lawns. It con- 
tains not only the essential plant 
foods, such as Calcium, Nitrogen 
(Ammonia), Phosphorous and 
Potash, but also the rarer, and none 
the less necessary elements, such as 
Sulphur, Boron, Manganese Salts 
and Iron Sulphate, in the proper pro- 
portions prescribed by. today’s soil 
chemistry. It contains no dangerous 
acids or alkalies, but keeps the soil 
sweet and fertile. 


The plant food in Morcrop is bal- 
anced and is in easily available form 
for the tiny hair roots of plants. 


Garden Morcrop is a Pacific Coast 
product for Pacific Coast gardens and 
lawns. Use it once or twice a year 
and the pleasure derived from your 
garden will be increased two-fold. 





Look for the red and 

green package with the Sunbon- 
net Girl and the title, “Lilly’s Morcrop— 
‘to make your garden grow.’ ” 
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—to make your garden grow 


VV HEREVER you live in the West, 

you can have a lawn like this. 
The thick, green, springy turf was 
achieved with no particular soil ad- 
vantages, but through the combined 
use of Lilly’s Morcrop and Lilly’s 
Crebent Lawn Seed. These two 
prime growing aids go hand in hand 
to build up the sort of lawn everyone 
wants—and to maintain it. With 
Morcrop and Crebent as helpers, 
anyone in the West can produce a 
good turf within thirty days. 


Your Lilly dealer can tell you about 
some lawns which have had the benefit of 
this matched combination of lawn builders 
—or send in the coupon below. 


eee eee eee 


THE CHAS. H. LILLY Co., Seattle, Wash. | 


| Please send me the Morcrop Book and free pack- 
age of Morcrop Tablets, and ask your nearest dis- 
| tributor to send me copy of his 1930 Flower, | 

Vegetable and Field Seed Album, illustrated in 
| rotogravure. 





ADDRESS oi : | 
! 


Crebent Lawn Seed is 
the seed used on Golf Courses 
and fine lawns from Victoria to San Diego. 








A lawn with a soft, lush turf— 
who has not wanted one? Springy 
to the foot, rich, dark green—a suit- 
able setting for the surrounding 
flower beds. 

Thelawn may be only a few square 
yards in extent or it may cover a large 
expanse, but it must be vigorous-in 
growth, closely matted, fine in tex- 
ture and a deep, blue-green. Such are 
the famous lawns of England and 
Scotland and during the last few 
years the Pacific Coast has acquired 
hundreds of these lawns as luxuriant 
as any found in the British Isles. 

Turf like this comes from the use 
of the finer grasses, the Creeping 
Bents, natives of the coasts of Ore- 
gon and Washington, the Fescues 
from New Zealand, Crested Dogstail 
from Ireland—all these are combined 
in Crebent Lawn Seed. Crebent is 
high in purity and vitality, mixed in 
the proportion to assure a beautiful 
green sward the year round. 
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writes Mr. Sherlock, “young though 
we manifestly be, we have made tre- 
mendous contributions to world civi- 
lization in our literary efforts and 
ideals.” It is significant that the an obscure individual said, “This do 
author devotes more wordage to the in remembrance of me’.” 
establishment of this premise than he “Memory,” then, is a little book 
does to his account of the “real be- with a big message. Read it by all 
ginnings of American history.” Herein means, and give it to your friends. 
he displays his sense of values, for | Zoos fascinate us! We can stand 
obviously, it is more important to and watch monkeys and elephants by 
devote a longer argument to explain the hour. Gorillas, orangs, jaguars, 
what we do not know than what we tigers, lions, giraffes, and all the rest 
are supposed to know already. 

In “The World’s Debt to the 
United States,” Mr. Sherlock 
has pointed out the great con- 
tribution the American people 
have made to civilization in the 
direction of a high and bound- 
less idealism for the future of 
humanity. And he has pointed 
it out well! 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 44) 


WO little books which seem 
particularly appropriate at 
this season of the year are 
“MoTHER AND Son” by Kath- 
leen Norris, and ““Memory” by 
William Lyon Phelps, both pub- 
lished by Dutton ($1.00 each). 
In “Mother and Son” Mrs. 
Norris is not the same author 
that she is in “Stormhouse,” 
which wereviewed a few months 
ago. Here she is a personal 
author, a bit sentimental, with 
tears in her eyes and a smile on 
her lips. In a newspaper, this 
“mother” article would, I be- 
lieve, be classified as a sob 
story. But sob story or not, we 
read every word of it, and while 
reading, thought of a dozen mothers 
and sons to whom we should like to 
send a copy of the book. If you are 
looking for a remembrance to send to 
some mother or to some son, you will 
do well to consider this sentimental 
little volume. 

In “Memory” Mr. Phelps is not at 
his best. But he is Mr. Phelps, and of the denizens of a menagerie hold 
that is saying much. The human us as in a magic spell. We always 
memory and its various ramifications wonder on a visit to the zoo what the 
is the thesis which the author de- animals think of us. Imagine, then, 
velops. “‘Memory,” he tells us, “is our delight when the Viking Press 
like a bank or a garden which, ac- sent us ‘““AniMALS Lookinc aT You” 
cording to its specie, pays interest in ($3.00), by Paul Eipper. Mr. Eipper 
proportion to the capital you invest has been writing for many years for 
in it. If a public dinner were to be almost all the important German pa- 
arranged today,” says Mr. Phelps, pers and periodicals. This, however, 
“at which the participants should be is his first book, and it is popular in 
the President of the United States, Germany. It is appearing in ten dif- 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, ferent languages. 
the Dictator of Italy, the leading Rep- |The book is made up of short 
resentatives in power and diplomacy sketches about the various animal 
of all the countries of the world, personalities the author has learned 
Plenipotentiaries to settle the future to know during the course of his daily 
of international relations—this ban- visits to the zoo. Anecdotes there are 
quet would in its influence be neg- about Pessek, a female orang-outang, 
ligible in comparison with the simple a guanaco,|linx, Bengal tiger, musk-ox, 
repast held in that little room, where and scores of other wild animals. 








From a drawing by Sid Hyderman of 
Kathleen Norris, whose book ‘‘Mother 
and Son’’ is reviewed in this issue 
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‘Mr. Eipper has a better knowledge 
of the intimate family animal life than 
is permitted most of us. “Once,” he 
writes, “in the Berlin Zoo, I watched 
the rude courtship of the striped 
Gnus; it resembled more an homeric 
and sanguinary boxing match. Both 
animals stood face to face, stumbling 
forward on their knees, and butted at 
each other with curved horns, making 
the dust fly and their skulls rattle.” 
Grounds for divorce! say we, but our 
author assures us that in the course 
of time, handsome twins were 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Gnu. 

We cannot remember when 
an animal book has pleased us 
as much as this one. It is a so- 
phisticated collection of animal 
anecdotes that should please 
any one who has a spark of love 
for animals. 

Closely akin to our interest in 
animals is our interest in primi- 
tive peoples. Anthropology we 
recall as being one of the most 
pleasant of our university 
studies. “SAVAGE GENTLEMEN” 
by Mabel Cook Cole (Van Nos- 
trand, $3.50), is an account of 
an anthropological honeymoon 
taken in the back country of the 
Philippines. In a general way 
this might be called a travel 
book, but really, it is a study of 
native Philippine customs. By 
native Philippine, we do not 
mean those bantam-cock little 
brown men we see standing 
around the corners of our West- 
ern cities or waiting on the table 
in our clubs. We mean head- 
hunting natives—savage gen- 
tlemen, if you will! 

“Savage Gentlemen” is a fascinat- 
ing record of an unique experience, 
and as George A. Dorsey in his intro- 
duction puts it, “an illuminating 
chapter on the mind of primitive 
man’’—and, we add, an interesting one. 

Lest we revert too much to nature, 
we want to make haste to bring you 
back home again with “GENUINE 
ANTIQUE Furniture,” by Arthur de 
Bles (Crowell, $6.00). It is a worthy 
book and one, certainly, that every am- 
ateur collector should be familiar with. 

Profusely illustrating the text are 
cuts representing the different periods 
and styles in antique furniture. How 
does one tell antique furniture from 
antiqued furniture? The author says 
that if he told his readers, he would 
also be telling the Charlatans, and 
then they would not antique furniture 
that way any more. He does tell, 
however, what to look out for when 
buying. Strong light, time, and a 
knowledge of fundamentals are three 
important factors in the selection of 
any authentic piece of antique furni- 
ture, which you intend to buy. 
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Give Sunset Subscriptions to Your Friends 
for Christmas 


THE ABOVE CARD, PRINTED IN ATTRACTIVE COLORS, WILL ANNOUNCE YOUR GIFT 


he new Sunset is one of the most welcome gifts that you could 

send your friends at the Christmas season. Sunset is not one gift but 
twelve, for it comes every month throughout the year. Furthermore, 
here is an opportunity for you to save time and money, and to avoid all 
the bother of shopping, wrapping and mailing at this busy 


The New Sunset Christmas season. 
IS NOW 
1 year $1.00 he Christmas card shown above will at your re- 
3 years $2.00 quest be mailed with your name inscribed. There is no 


charge for this service. If you prefer, we will send cards 
and envelopes direct to you, so that you may personally 
mail the announcement of your gift. 


Were Belesriptions $2.00 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


STOTT E LESTE oS A ATL TEST ELE EA NSS TAREE 8 eanmrme IR 
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Address SUNSET MAGAZINE Just attach money to coupon or, if you Mail cards from your office CT 
1045 Sansome Street prefer, bill will be mailed to you later. 
San Francisco, California Dec. Write additional names on margin of page Send Cards to me for mailing TC] 


Please send SUNSET to the names listed: 
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Invitation 


\ ILL you share your fa- 
vorite best recipes of all 
kinds with the other readers 
of Sunset, through the 
Kitchen Cabinet? $1 is paid 
for every recipe published. 
Address the Kitchen Cabinet, 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 San- 
some St., San Francisco. 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Light Plum Pudding 
(L/ustrated on these pages) 


¥ cupful of sugar V4 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

'4 cupful of shortening 1% teaspoonful of nutmeg 

3 tablespoonfuls of molasses Y% teaspoonful of cloves 

1 cupful of grated raw carrots ¥ teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of grated raw potatoes 14 cupful of ground chocolate 

1 teaspoonful of soda ¥g teaspoonful of baking powder 
1 cupful of flour 1 cupful of raisins 


Cream the shortening with the sugar and add the molasses. Let stand 
while you grate the raw carrots and potatoes into a bowl, and add the 
soda. Combine with the first mixture. Sift the flour with the remaining 
dry ingredients, add the washed and drained raisins, in order that they 
may be coated well with flour, and stir into the first mixture, beating until 
well mixed. Fill an oiled double boiler 24 full and steam for 3 hours, 
being careful to replenish the water below as it boils away; or put into 
an oiled covered mold (a coffee can or lard pail may be used), set into a 
kettle ef water (have the water come up part way on the mold) and boil 
for 3% hours. Serve hot with hard sauce. This makes a splendid sub- 
stitute for the traditional very rich Christmas plum pudding.—Mrs. 
H. L., Gardnerville, Nevada. 


Special Hard Sauce 
11% cupfuls of powdered sugar 3 tablespoonfuls of boiling water 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 1 egg white, unbeaten 
V4 teaspoonful of almond flavoring 

Put into a bowl the powdered sugar and the butter, and pour over the 
butter the boiling water. Add the unbeaten egg white and beat hard for 
5 minutes with a stout rotary egg beater, or with a fork. Add the flavor- 
ing (which may be varied, of course, using orange or lemon extract, 
or | tablespoonful of sweet sherry flavoring) and put into the refrigerator 
to harden before using. If a softer sauce is desired, 1 cupful of whipped 
cream may be folded into the mixture before it is put into the refriger- 
ator. This is truly delicious, and very easy to make.—Mrs. R. T. W., 
Berkeley, California. 

Spinach Salad 

Pick over, wash, and cook half a peck of spinach. (To cook, place the 
perfectly washed spinach in a large kettle without adding water; that 
which clings to the leaves is sufficient. Cover the kettle and cook slowly 
until the spinach is tender. The length of time necessary depends upon 
the age of the spinach.) When done, drain, add lemon juice and salt 
and pepper to taste, chop the spinach fine, and add 1 tablespoonful of 
melted butter. Oil small molds slightly and pack solidly with the mix- 
ture. Let cool, then chill in the refrigerator. Remove from the molds 
just before serving and arrange on thin slices of cold boiled tongue, cut in 
circular pieces. Garnish the base of each with parsley and serve with 
sauce tartare, French dressing, or mayonnaise mixed with chili sauce.— 
H. M., Bethune, Colorado. 


Candy Date Roll 


3 cupfuls of granulated sugar 1 cupful of chopped nuts 
1 pound of dates, pitted 1 tablespoonful of butter 
1 cupful of evaporated milk Powdered sugar 


Cook together the sugar, dates and milk until the mixture forms a soft 
ball when dropped into cold water (234 degrees). Remove from the fire, 
set the pan into a bowl of cold water, and let cool to blood heat. Add 
the chopped nutmeats and butter, and beat until thick and entirely cold; 
then turn out onto a board or marble slab dusted thickly with powdered 
sugar and knead until it will mold well. Roll into a long cylinder, or 
pack into a wax-paper lined mold and let stand 24 hours. When wanted, 
slice or cut into squares.—M. S., Monrovia, California. 
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The prizewinning recipes in the grape recipe 
contest, which was announced in October, will be 


found on page 56 of this issue of the magazine 


Stuffing for a Large Turkey 
For a 16 to 20 pound turkey, I like to use a stuffing made as follows: 


1 loaf of bread 4 teaspoonful of pepper 

Y¥ cupful of butter 44 teaspoonful of paprika 

1 large onion, diced 4 to % teaspoonful of sage 

A few sprigs of parsley Y teaspoonful of baking powder 
Heart and liver of turkey 2 eggs, beaten 

¥ teaspoonful of salt Milk to moisten dressing 


1 pint of stuffed olives 

Remove the crusts, then soak the loaf of bread in a bowl of cold water. 
Put into a frying pan the butter, together with the onion, parsley, heart 
and liver, all chopped fine, and let cook for 10 minutes. Squeeze out the 
excess water from the bread, and put it into a large bowl with the cooked 
mixture and all the other ingredients. Salt and pepper the inside of the 
turkey, put in the stuffing, leaving space for it to swell, and sew up the 
opening with cord. Roast in the usual way, (putting into a very hot 
oven—500 degrees—for 15 minutes, then reducing the heat to 350 degrees 
and allowing 15 to 25 minutes to the pound, according to the age of the 
bird), placing the gizzard at one edge of the rack so that it will be partly 
submerged in the water in the bottom of the roaster. When it is tender, 
remove and grind or chop it, ready to add to the gravy. You will find 
this stuffing wonderfully good, as the olives give it a flavor all its own. 


—Mrs. A. H. F., Oakland, California. 


Christmas Grapes 
Remove from the stems and wipe carefully 1 pound of large white 
grapes. Melt some plain fondant over hot water, and with the aid of 2 
forks, dip each grape into the hot mixture carefully and quickly; drop 
on waxed paper to dry. Place half a blanched almond on top of each 
grape before the fondant hardens.—Mrs. H. L., Tacoma, Washington. 


Date Pudding 


2 eggs 1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
1 cupful of sugar 1 cupful of dried bread crumbs 
4 teaspoonfuls of sweet milk 1 cupful of chopped nutmeats 


1 or 2 cupfuls of chopped dates 
Beat the eggs, and add the other ingredients in the order given. Put 
into a buttered pudding dish and set this into a pan of hot water in a mod- 
erate oven (375 degrees). Bake 40 minutes. Serve with plain or whipped 
cream. This recipe makes 7 or 8 small servings.—Mrs. J. P. R., Portland, 
Oregon. 


Creamed Tomatoes on Toast 


Canned tomatoes Salt 
Butter Pepper 
Flour Toast 


To each cupful of canned tomatoes, add 1 teaspoonful each of flour 
and butter blended together. Cook, stirring, until it thickens, pour over 
whole wheat toast browned in the oven, and serve immediately. It is 
different and good.—Mrs. M. C., Monterey, California. 


Macaronied Salmon 


1 large can of salmon 1 tablespoonful of butter 
34 cupful of milk 2 hard cooked eggs 
1 cupful of macaroni Salt and pepper 


Boil the macaroni in salted water until tender, drain, and put into an 
oiled baking dish. Add the salmon, which has been flaked and the bones 
and skin removed. Mix lightly together, and add the milk and season- 
ings, dotting the butter over the top. Put into a moderate oven (375 
degrees) for 15 minutes. Serve hot, garnished with the sliced or quar- 
tered hard cooked eggs. Left-over broiled, fried or baked salmon may 
be used in this same way. 





Mrs. A. M. H., Rosalia, Washington. 
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New Contest 


4 ew month, a special prize 
of $5 is offered for the 
best recipe of Spanish or 
Mexican origin! The contest 
closes December 15th, and 
the prize-winning recipes will 
appear in the February issue. 
Address the Kitchen Cabinet, 
Sunset Magazine, San Fran- 
cisco. 
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i Noe daytime 
and sports 


Asimple choker... 
of selected Deltah 
Pearls...chaste... 
- Meets 
fashions require- 
ment for informal 
adornment | 





for 
afternoon 
wear 


A single delicate 
strand of per- 
fectly graduated 
translucent Del- 
tah Pearls always 
in harmony with 
any costume 





when 
evening 
cones 


A Deltah Trio... 
exquisite in their 
subdued satiny 
sheen, each Pearl 
selected for its 
absolute flawless- 
ness...completes 
the formal en- 
semble of the well 
dressed woman 


Bh ones necklaces in 
Gift Cabi 





PEARLS the Makers of Hope Rubies & Sapphires 
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Heller-Deltah Co. 
Division of 

L. Heller & Sons 

8W. 30th St.,N.Y. 
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Jean Ashcroft, Good Looks Editor 


HAVE often wondered why 

members of my family should 

search the shops and rack their 

brains to find novel Christmas 
gifts for me, when I should be so de- 
lighted to find in my stocking almost 
anything that would help me in my 
efforts to be good-looking. Do you 
feel the same way about it? 

I grant that there are beauty prep- 
arations which may not tactfully be 
given, but really they are few. And 
when it is so easy to discover the likes 
and longings of one’s sister or mother 
or best friend, why not gratify those 
likes, as generously as possible, this 
Christmas? 

Since this is the day of the en- 
semble, it is fun to figure out en- 
sembles of beauty gifts. Things that 
add to the luxury of bathing are de- 
cidedly interesting, and one can go as 
far as she likes in both imagination 
and expenditure. In the matter of 
body powders alone you will be torn 
between lovely perfumes, lovely boxes, 
bowls, and wrappings, and the soft, 
filmy ’ powders are enough to make 
one wish she might be a very dainty 
little hen, so that she might dust her- 
self thoroughly while she is about it! 

But dusting powder is not the only 
bathroom beauty aid that can be 
given. Perfumed bath salts to soften 
the water; a big, comfortable cake of 
lightly scented soap, in a_rubber- 
sponge soap dish that floats about like 
a nice little boat, doing double duty 
as soap-raft and regular sponge; and 
lovely towels and wash cloths of 
either the soft and gentle, or the hard- 
rubbing kind, in colors that are an 
absolute temptation to larceny. 

Speaking of bath-room ensembles, 
is your husband or your wife, your 
father or your mother, or your sister 
or your brother for that matter, talk- 
ing a good deal these days about that 
gnawing fear of gaining weight? If so, 
you might write down “bathroom 
scales” on your Christmas list. They 
may be given with impunity, and 


every last one in the family will enjoy 


them, even though the gift does cause 


much hilarity when the package is 

opened. Naturally, scales would not 

be an acceptable gift for anyone out- 

side the bosom of one’s family, no 

on how appropriate they might 
€. 

And, still thinking of water, why 
not a permanent wave as a gift? It is 
a particularly nice sort of present, for 
not only the recipient but all who 
look upon her share in the pleasure of 
it. A bottle of curling fluid for setting 
finger waves, with an order or a check 
for the necessary fee wrapped around 
the bottle, would be a pleasant way of 
presenting such a gift to one’s sister 
or wife or mother. 


PERFUME is a delightful gift, one 
need not be too concerned about 
going wrong in selecting the odor— 
that is, if he pays enough for it to 
insure getting a good quality—for 
most women are now realizing that 
one perfume is not sufficient for all 
uses. Light scents for general use, and 
heavier ones for evening, are the rule. 
The bottles in which perfumes are 
packed are lovely in themselves, but 
if you have not much money to spend, 
put what funds you have into the 
quality of the perfume rather than 
into the fanciness of the bottle. Per- 
sonally, I like to buy a very good per- 
fume in bulk, getting one tiny bottle 
that I can carry in my purse and a 
larger one for my bureau at home. 
These sturdy little bottles with their 
rubber stoppers seem to fill my needs 
better than the more elaborate con- 
tainers, which always, it seems, take 
it upon themselves to leak when | 
carry them in my purse. By the way, 
I like to accompany a perfume gift 
with a dainty handkerchief. The two 
seem to belong together. 

Recently there has come on the 
market a very smart little perfume 
dispenser which one may safely carry 
in even the most crowded handbag. It 
looks like a cigarette lighter, but when 
one presses a button, a fine little 
spray of perfume is directed just 
where it is desired. It is as smart- 
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WHO'LL KILL TINEA TRICHOPHYTON? 







RIENDS, Absorbine Jr. has news for 

you. I who have stood by you through 
many an ache and sprain; I who have 
soothed your sunburn and bruises, eased 
your sore muscles and loosened your stiff- 
ened necks; I, Absorbine Jr., take up a 
new crusade in your behalf. 


Beware of this tiny monster 


A tiny parasite with a big name is on a 
rampage. Dermatologists call him tinea 
trichophyton, the parasite that causes a 
form of ringworm or “athlete’s foot”. 
According to a great skin specialist, 
10,000,000 men and women are already in- 
fected by this upstart parasite. A bulletin 
of the United States Public Health Service 
declares that half the adult population 
now has it or has had it at some time. 
Tinea trichophyton lurks in gelf shower 
rooms, gymnasiums, on the wet tiles about 
swimming pools, on the floor of locker 
rooms, hotel rooms, and bathing establish- 
ments, waiting for the unwary foot. Then 








og aa 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


it is carried home to breed on carpets 
and bath mats, to infect the feet of other 
members of the family. It’s getting so a 
man can’t shoot a quiet game of golf with- 
out running afoul of this tiny monster. 

This outrage must stop. 

So I, Absorbine Jr., have declared war 
on tinea trichophyton. 

In a private combat in a laboratory, 
dermatologists watched while I slew mil- 
lions of these ringworm parasites. What I 
did in the laboratory, I am prepared to 







do for you. 
Look for : 
tinea trichophyton Ck y 
tonight Nee” 





No one is immune from 
the attacks of tinea trich- 
ophyton. It is possible 
to be infected for weeks 
without even knowing it. 

The first symptoms of 
“athlete’s foot” usually 














SAYS A\ssorsine JR. 


appear between the toes. Luok for these 


symptoms: if the skin is moist or peeling, 
cracked or inflamed, or if there are small 
blisters and itching, or white thickened 
skin between the toes, you can be almost 
certain that the ringworm parasite is at 
work. 

Let me at him now before he spreads 
along the sides and soles of the feet and 
burrows beneath the skin. 

I stop the itching in short order and 
when I come to grips with tinea trichophy- 


ton his game is up. 


Still on the job for sundry pains 


Get me on your side for aches and pains. 
I’m an expert in easing sore muscles and 
relieving sprains, burns and bruises. Get 
me today at your nearest druggist’s and 
keep me handy in your club locker— 
and on the bath-room shelf. 





Sincerely yours, 


Weeder Sp. 
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Waist and Hips 
Quickly Reduced 


without dieting, drugs or exercises 


Made of finest quality, 
by the famous Goodrich Rubber Co., 
by automatic massage. 
every step you take, 


Perfolastic, Inc., 
79 Madison Ave., 

Without obligation, please send me FREE BOOKLET describing 
and illustrating the new Perfolastic Girdle, 


MAGAZINE »* 


Dept. 3512 
New York City. 


also special 5-day trial offer. 


DECEMBER 


AIST and hips often 2 to 4 inches smaller—in 10 
That’s what the new Perfolastic Reducing 
Girdle has done for thousands of delighted women. We 
urge you to try it, too—at our risk. 


fresh, live Plantation Rubber 
Perfolastic reduces 
With every breath you draw, 
its continuous gentle pressure breaks up 
fat cells, moulds aw ay flabby flesh as an expert masseuse would. 
Cool, comfortable, light—some models weigh as little as 944 ounces 
(garters included —full of tiny holes to let skin breathe. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET gives full details about this 
marvelous girdle and special 5-day trial offer with money-back 
guarantee that protects you from all risk. Send for it today. 
Simply fill out coupon and mail to Perfolastic, Inc., 
Dept. 3512, 79 Madison Ave., New York City. 


No 
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C t e BRILLIANTLY COLORED 
uticura DECORATIVE 
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Toilet Preparations Moore _.. 
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cleansing and beautifying the skin and hair. “To Fasten Up Things” 
25c. each everywhere —Samples free of Salas  “Gcalors 
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O aid in preserving one’s youthful 

charm and magnetism . . . to help restore 
to one’s complexion its radiant allure . . . to 
assist in dispelling those tell-tale marks of 
weariness . . . to add a delicate touch to 
costume or person No. 4711 Eau de 
Cologne! Widely acclaimed as a base for 
cosmetics. And a favorite after-shave appli- 
cation for men. 


Eau de Cologne 


Made in U. S. A. by 
Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street New York 














Wholesale Prices 
Everything in Radio at 
Wholesale Prices— 
New Screen Grid, 
A. CC. Humiess 
All- Electric Sets— 
Standard A. C. sets— 
battery operated sets— 





—also an at- 

¥ tractive array 

of beautiful 

consoles — acces- 
sories, parts, kits. ¢ 
Mostcomplete ff 

catalog in radio— 


196 pages of un- 


usual price values. 
Write for it today! 


CORPORATION 
708 W.LAKE ST. Dept. 82, CHICAGO 
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acting, you see, as it is smart-looking! 

Do you remember way back when a 
manicure set was the standard gift 
from a boy to his best girl? Most of 
such sets went in for gaudily uphol- 
stered boxes rather than for quality 
equipment, I am sorry to say. I 
would recommend a simple assort- 
ment of really good tools, assembled 
in a sturdy little basket, for the high 
school daughter or little sister, but 
scarcely for the “girl friend.” 


A*™ ensemble made up of a generous 
jar of cleansing cream, with either 
a box or a roller of cleansing tissues, a 
bottle of skin freshener (astringent) 
and a jar of night cream, with a pretty 
little cap to keep the new wave in the 
right place, makes a most acceptable 

‘go-to-bed” set; while a “start-the- 
day-right” set for the man of the 
house may well consist of a brand new 
razor (if you know him well enough to 
give him such a gift, you know him 
well enough to be sure of his prefer- 
ence as to brand and style) and a 
package of his favorite shaving cream, 
lotion, or whatever he likes best to 
use in connection with shaving. 

If you would give such things as 
lipstick, rouge and face powder to any 
feminine member of your family, be 
sure you know her liking as to exact 
shade of color in each case. Of course, 
if you have an idea that you know 
better than she does, it won’t hurt to 
try out your opinion on her, and it 
may convert her to your choice. 

There is one other thought that I 
must mention before I leave this 
fascinating subject of beauty-giving 
gifts; that is, that housekeeping helps 
may be classified under this heading. 
Beds—comfortable, sleep-promoting 
beds, have a direct relationship to 
beauty, too. You will probably add 
dozens of things to the lists I have 
suggested. 

Then there are any number of 
smart and lovely things, varying from 
little to great cost, which will con- 
tribute to the beauty of the one for 
whom you are selecting a gift. Jew- 
elry, either the “costume” variety or 
the more lasting sort; gorgeous big 
scarfs for evening wear; smartly sim- 
ple “‘pull-on” gloves, and stockings of 
just the right shades to go with the 
colors one usually wears—and so on 
and on, far into the New Year, which 
we hope will-be a happy and a beauti- 
ful one for you all! 


ITS A Good IDEA~ 


to tie Christmas or- 
naments in ever- 
green or holly wreaths. 
An unusual and delightful 
holiday effect is obtained. 
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THE OWL DRUG CO. 
New Yook Clan Francisco “Chicaga 
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Mail orders add 10c a postage ieeh hacking 











Who is 


the faster 


‘Dresser? 
You or your wile? 





Fue first one up should 
light the Kerosene 
Heater. Soon the room 
will be warm as toast. 
THEN dress in comfort. 


But be sure your heater is filled 
(almost to the top) with BuRN- 
BRITE KEROSENE. Nothing will 
heat a bedroom quicker or as 
economically. 

Kerosene “impurities” have 
been completely removed from 
BuRNBRITE. It hasa clean, sweet 
odor. It burns with a clear, 
white flame, and burns even/y— 
however low or high. BuRN- 
BRITE will not soot chimneys 
or char wicks. It also burns 
longer. And it costs no more! 

Order BURNBRITE KEROSENE 
from your grocer or Associated 
Service-man at the red, green 
and cream station or garage. 


KEROSENE 


Associated Oil Company 
Refiners and Marketers of 
Avon Spray Emulsion, Petro- 
tine Emulsion Associated Gas- 
oline, Cycol Motor Oils 
and Greases 
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Prize-W tmning 
Western Grape Recipes 


From the October Contest 


Grapelette 
This is a particularly nice dish for serving at afternoon affairs as every- 
thing can be prepared hours ahead of time. To serve 6 or 8 you will need: 


1 cupful of grapefruit, diced 
6 or 8 green maraschino cherries, or 
emrelettes 


6 cupfuls of orange juice 

16 cupful of sugar 

2 cupfuls of pineapple, diced 

2 cupfuls 0: white seedless grapes 

Mix the orange juice and sugar, stir until dissolved, then put into a 
freezer and freeze very hard. Remove the dasher, pack, and set aside for 
several hours to ripen. (If you prefer, you may buy 3 pints of orange ice 
instead of making it.) 

Put the required number of tall glasses and spoons in the coldest part 
of the refrigerator and leave for at least 2 hours. This is important, as 
a warm dish will ruin the grapelette. Dice and drain the pineapple, 
grapefruit and grapes, and chill for at least 2 hours. 

When ready to serve, take out the glasses and spoons. With a large 
spoon stir up the orange ice until it is loose, then lift the mixed fruits into 
the ice and stir lightly together until mushy. Work quickly. Dip a 
generous amount into each glass, piling it loosely. Top with an emre- 
lette or cherry, and serve at once. 

With this I always serve hot toasted wholewheat crackers, spread with 
pimento cheese and popped into a hot oven just when I start to dish up 
the grapelette. The contrast in flavors is interesting and startling.— 
Marad Serriov, Palo Alto, California. $5.00 prize. 


Grape Catsup 


2 tablespoonfuls each of ground 
pepper, allspice and cinnamon 
1 tablespoonful of salt 


10 pounds of Concord grapes 
5 pounds of sugar 
1 quart of vinegar 
Wash and stem the grapes, put into a kettle with a little water, and cook 
until soft, then crush and put through a sieve or fruit press to remove 
skins and seeds. Put back into the kettle, add other ingredients, and 
cook until thick like catsup. Seal while hot.—Mrs. H. Viles, Creswell, 
Oregon. $1.00 prize. 


Grape Conserve 
2 pounds of Western Concord 1 cupful of seeded raisins 
grapes 2 oranges 
2 pounds of Thompson seedless 4 pounds of sugar 
grapes 
Pulp the Concord grapes, cook the pulp, and put it through a sieve to 
remove seeds. Grate the rind of the oranges, then remove and discard 
the skin, and cut the oranges into thin slices. Place skins of grapes, 
sieved pulp, raisins, seedless grapes, and sliced oranges in a kettle and 
cook until fairly thick, then add the sugar and boil rapidly for 15 or 20 
minutes. Seal in glasses or jars—Margaret Wills Silvius, Glendale, 
California. $1.00 prize. 


Molded Grape Salad 


1 pint of pineapple flavored 
gelatine 
1 small bottle of rubyettes 


2 cupfuls of large green grapes 
Blanched almonds 
Sliced pineapple 
Prepare the gelatine in the usual way. (Either 1 package of pineapple 
gelatine preparation, or 1 tablespoonful of granulated gelatine may be 
used. When plain gelatine is used, sweeten to taste.) When cold and 
almost firm, beat with a rotary beater until thick and foamy. Remove 
the seeds from the grapes and replace with halves of blanched almonds, 
then mix the grapes and the rubyettes with the gelatine. Pour into a 
large, flat pan, about 34 inch thick. When firm, cut out rounds the size 
of the pineapple slices and place a round of the gelatine on each slice of 
pineapple. Serve with pineapple dressing mixed with a little whipped 
cream.—Mrs. C. V. Rostad, Longview, Washington. $1.00 prize. 
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John Henry Nash | 


(Continued from page 27) 


Henry Nash Building, I am reminded | 
of Ruskin’s remark when he viewed a 
building designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren. He said it was obviously the 
work of a gentleman. John Henry 
Nash is something even more import- 
ant to this terrestrial scheme of 
things than a great artist; he is a 


great gentleman. 
lk there is anyone who has a right to 
be arrogant, it is Nash. He isn’t. 
When I first began doing work for 
him, I used to find it actually embar- 
rassing because he would ask for my 
opinions on a subject on which I was 
the sheerest novice and he a master. 
He likes to talk about his work, not 
from conceit—although he has the 
soundest reasons for being conceited 
if he chose to be—but because to him 
his work is his entire life, the very 
breath in his nostrils. I have never 
seen him other than kindly. I like him 
because he hasn’t given himself fancy 
titles; because he doesn’t call himself 
a typotect or typographic artist but 
John Henry Nash, printer. 

But most of all I like him because 
one January morning he called me on 
the telephone, told me he had seen 
some of my work, and asked if I 
would write a brochure for him. At 
that time I was doing commercial 
writing almost entirely, and in the 
world of commerce the most common 
word is “RUSH!” A man will call 
you to his office, give you a writing 
job to do, and by the time you have 
reached your own office he will have 
telephoned at least a half dozen 
times, asking why you haven’t de- 
livered it. This doesn’t mean that he 
is really in immediate need of it. It 
is simply a gesture before the shrine 
of the Great God Efficiency. When 
you ask the question, “When do you 
want it?’ you expect the reply, 
“Right away; rush it.” 

That was the answer I expected 
when I put the question to Mr. Nash. 

“Well,” Mr. Nash answered, “I 
want it written pretty carefully. (Oh, 
yes, they all wanted that.) Let’s see; 
this is January, the third. Suppose 
you have it ready by next August.” 

He is one man who knows the rea/ 
value of time. 

tr & & 
Epitor’s Note: 

Christmas cards designed and 
printed by Mr. Nash are works of art 
in the literal sense, and much sought 
by collectors. Among his recent 
cards are Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
“Christmas Sermon,” “Thanatopsis,” 
“The Twenty-third Psalm,” and “The 
Sermon on the Mount,” all of them 
produced for Mr. William Andrews 
Clark, Jr., of Los Angeles, California. 
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Park this in your Pantry 


“Carton 


contains 





— 


7 pt TREC LO 


~ 
we 


DIRECTO 


——————— 
eames 
Rod 


12 LARGE CANS 


Luscious California 
and Hawaiian Fruits 


Quality guaranteed equal, or superior to nationally 
advertised brands, or money refunded. Quality guaran- 
teed to conform in every respect to California Canners’ 
League specifications . . . . If there are cheaper fruits 
in your locality they are doubtless not Choice Quality, 
but merely Standards and Seconds in thin syrups and 
probably in smaller cans. 


Where is there anyone who would not appreciate having 
an assortment of such lucious fruits in the pantry? 


Get out your check book and order NOW 
Schedule of Express Charges 


For 1 carton [12 No. 2% cans, 1: lb. 14 0z., about 6 portions] DIRECTO 


Fruits, delivered to your home, or nearest express office, if outside 
free delivery zones. Handsome colored card, with sender’s name 
beautifully inscribed thereon, included in each carton. 


40c a carton to— $1.50 a carton to— 


San Francisco, Alameda, San 
Mateo, Santa Clara counties. 
50c a carton to— 
Fresno and all other Califor- 
nia points north. 
75¢ a carton to— 
Points south of Fresno. 
$1.25 a carton to— 
Nevada, Utah. 


Goods will be sent“transportation charges “Collect,” if you prefer, 
and so instruct; or goods will be sent by freight “Collect” if you 
so instruct. America’s marvelous railroads insure quick delivery. 
Freight shipments should consist of three cartons or more in order 
to enjoy benefit of lowest freight rates. 


Washington, Wyoming. 
$1.75 a carton to— 


consin. 


DIRECTO DISTRIBUTING COMPANY, 76 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 





Us Symphony of fruits 


in Variations Directo Assortment $3.24 


Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado 
Idaho, Kansas, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, . 
Oregon, So. Dakota, Texas, } 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Loui- 
siana, Minnesota, Missouri, 


Montana, No. Dakota, Wis- 






































Place Holiday 
Orders NOW! 
DIRECTO Fruits offeran 


unusual opportunity for 
“Friends to Compliment 
Friends Everywhere.” 


Give some Lucky Friend 
a thrill for Christmas! 


‘Say it with Fruit’ 


When Ordering 
Specify whether you wish Assorted 


cases or straight cases sent. Enclose 
check or money order, including de- 
livery charges, with your order. 


2 cans Sliced Yellow Cling Peaches 
2 cans Halves Yellow Cling Peaches 
2 cans Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple 
2 cans Mixed Fruit for Sala 

and Dessert 
2 cans Full Ripe Apricots 
2 cans Bartlett Pears 


Straight Varieties 
Sliced Yellow Cling Peaches $2.52 
Halves “ ii + SES 
Mixed Fruit for Salad and 
Dessert . $3.72 
Full Ripe Apricots . . $2.40 
Bartlett Pears . - $3.24 


$2.00 a carton to— 

Alabama, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Hon- 
olulu, Hilo, Kentucky, Maine 
Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
S. Carolina, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Washington, 
D.C., West Virginia. 





Very Special, at $2 each 
Send us $2.00 and we will send you, 
— post prepaid, anywhere in the 

nited States, one white, flannel 
back Linenette Damask, copyrighted 
Table Cloth, 54x 54in., retailvalue 
$3.00. Linenette Damask combines 
the charm of genuine Irish Linen 
Damask with durable and washable 
features. Saves Laundry Bills. 
Insert here [ ] how many Table 
Cloths.you want and include $2 ea., 
with the amount of your remittance 
for DIRECTO Fruits. Use the 
coupon below when ordering. 


























Herewith $_._ for which ship DIRECTO FRUITS as follows: 
a Variety | Names otCeiehainns: are | Address 
My Name City 











State 























Lovely Hands | 


This very ate Premier 
Manicure Ensemble is fitted 
with instruments of finest steel, 
mounted in genuine Premalite. 
Lustrous satin-lined leather 
cases form a fitting setting for 
beautiful handles of jade, rose- 
quartz, cornelian and onyx 
Premalite. Moderately priced. 
At the Better Shops 


Manicure Ensemble 


PREMIER CUTLERY, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. - Toronto, Ont. 


[SUNSET 
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Makers of PremierProfessionalManicureInstruments 


Mapleine 
—seasons meats! 


Sliced ham a la Mapleine, smothered 
sausages, sausage apples and veal birds 
a la Mapleine—these are some of the dis- 
tinctive meat dishes Mapleine makes 
possible. But how does one prepare 
them, you ask? We have printed special 
recipes for Mapleine-with-meats we'll 
rush to you on request. In the meantime, 
with every bottle of Mapleine there's a 
booklet with eleven specific recipes and 
suggestions for other uses. Nearly every 
grocer has Mapleine. 2 0z. only 35c. Cr, 
we'll send 1 oz. trial size anywhere in the 
world for 20c. Crescent Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 16, Seattle, Washington. 


MADPLEINE 


Sor Syrup ~for Havoring 











HOURS OF FREEDOM 
ADDED TO YOUR DAY 


ECONOMY ELECTRIC 


THERMOSTOVE 


Works from any light socket. 
No special wiring. 
NO DIAL OR CLOCK 
Turns off current when food 


reaches boiling point and finishes 
cooking on stored heat. 





Write for nearest dealer’s name or 
Speciat Intropuctory Orrer 
THERMOSTOVE CORPORATION, LTD. 
Successors to Burt Factories 
153 13th St., Oakland, California 








Distributors Wanted 








lection includes Grandfather’s Clock, 
| Ship Model, Book Case, Table and many 
other useful and prac- 


peamannes| tical furniture objects, 
Dovelties and toys. R E PA cen 
echan 





3 WRITE TODAY 
diand Appliance Corporation 
= 1808 225 No. 
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| a covered pan 5 minutes. 
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A CHRISTMAS TEA 


(Continued from page 36) 


Frosting for Date Cake 


Y4 cupful of soft butter 
14 cupful of cream 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
14 teaspoonful of lemon 


Mix together, and add powdered 


|| sugar to make the right consistency. 


| Beat well, and spread on the warm 


| | cake. 


Yummy Bars 


1 pound of raisins 

14 cupful of shortening 

1 cupful of brown sugar 

1 cupful of hot water 

1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
16 teaspoonful of nutmeg 
14 teaspoonful of allspice 
14 teaspoonful of cloves 


Cook all these ingredients slowly in 
Cool, and 
add the following, first sifting the dry 


| ingredients together: 


| pan for at least a day. 


1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

1 teaspoonful of lemon extract 

1 cupful of broken nutmeats 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 

2 cupfuls of flour 

Bake in a buttered, paper-lined pan 

9 x 12 inches, for 45 minutes at 350 
degrees. The dough should be about 
2 inches deep in the pan. Store in the 
Cut in bars as 


| needed. 





Chocolate Wafers 
l6 cupful of shortening 
1 cupful of sugar 
2 eggs 
2 squares of chocolate, or 4% cupful of 
ground chocolate 
1 cupful of chopped walnuts 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
\4 teaspoonful of vanilla 
2/3 cupful of flour 
Beat softened shortening and sugar 
together. Add the well beaten eggs, 
melted chocolate, flour, nutmeats and 
salt. (If ground chocolate is used, sift 
it with the flour.) Beat just until well 
mixed, and drop from tip of spoon on 
an oiled cookie pan 1 inch apart. 
Bake at 350 degrees for 15 minutes, or 
until crisp. 


Date Filled Squares 


1 pound of dates, stoned 
1 cupful of sugar 
14 cupful of water 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
Cook to a paste and cool. 
1 cupful of shortening 
1 cupful of brown sugar 
14 teaspoonful of soda 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
14 cupful of cold water 
21% cupfuls of flour 
21% cupfuls of rolled oats 
Cream together the softened short- 
ening and sugar. Stir in the soda, dis- 
solved in the water, and the flour, 


rolled oats, and salt. Divide the 
dough in halves. Pat out half the 
dough to cover a 15 x 12 inch baking 
sheet or pan, and spread with the 


cooled date paste. Roll the other half 


of the dough to cover. (This may be 
rolled in three or four pieces and 
pressed together over the paste.) Bake 
30 minutes at 350 degrees. When 
cold, cut into squares. 


Dark Spiced Cake 


¥ cupful of shortening 

1 cupful of brown sugar 
4 _— of molasses 

2e 

2 utile of flour 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
6 teaspoonful of cloves 
4, teaspoonful of salt 

¥4 cupful of strong coffee 
1 cupful of raisins 


fat\ oat \ pet 


Cream the softened shortening and 
sugar, and add the molasses and beat- 
en eggs. Sift the flour, soda, spices, 
and salt, and beat into the first mix- 
ture, then add the coffee and raisins. 
Bake in a 9 x 9 inch pan 1 hour at 
350 degrees. 


Pecan Rolls 


Roll out Parkerhouse roll dough 
into a rectangle, spread with melted 
butter, brown sugar and broken pecan 
meats, then roll up and cut as for 
cinnamon rolls. For a tea party, 
have the rolls not over 1% inches wide 
and 34 inch thick. In an iron frying 
pan melt % cupful of butter and add 
¥% cupful of brown sugar. Place the 
pecan rolls in this melted mixture to 
rise. When double in size, bake at 
450 degrees for 20 minutes. Turn 
upside down on a platter while hot. 
Serve hot or cold. 


Toasted Cheese Pin Wheels 


Trim the crusts from a sandwich 
loaf of bread. Spread the top surface 
with softened butter and creamed 
pimento or Philadelphia cream cheese. 
Cut a slice the entire length of the 
loaf as thin as possible. Roll up, 
making a roll about 4 inches long and 
2 inches in diameter. Leave rolled in 
a cloth till ready for use, then slice in 
¥%4-inch pieces and toast in a moder- 
ate oven till browned on both sides. 
Serve hot. 


Jelly Tart Sandwich 


Slice bread thin, then cut into cir- 
cles or fancy shapes, and spread half 
the slices with softened butter. Beat 
jelly or marmalade with a fork, and 
spread generously on the buttered 
sandwich. With a tiny round or 
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fancy cutter, cut a half-inch hole out 
of the center of the slice of bread that 
is to top each sandwich, and press 
together firmly so that the cut-out 
portion fills with the jelly. 


Red and Green Pepper Sandwich 


Cut the crusts from a sandwich 
loaf of bread, and cut lengthwise into 
four strips. Butter three of the strips. 
Spread one with chopped red pepper 
mixed with mayonnaise dressing, and 
two of the long slices with chopped 
green pepper mixed with cottage 
cheese. Put together so that the red 
strip is in the center. Put a weight 
on the loaf and let stand at least an 
hour. Cut into thin slices and cut in 
two for sandwiches for a tea party. 


Rolled Chicken Salad Sandwiches 


Cut crusts from a loaf of bread and 
cut into thin slices. Spread with 
creamed butter. Mince 1 cupful of 





chicken or tuna fish. Chop fine % | 


cupful of celery, 4 cupful of pimento, 
and % cupful of nf&meats. Moisten 
well with mayonnaise. Spread half 
of each slice of bread with this mix- 
ture, then roll up the slice, beginning 
at the covered side, so that the 


chicken salad is well covered by the | 


bread. Tie in place with red and 
green baby ribbon. 


Fruit Paste 
Stone one pound of dates (or you 


may buy them already pitted). Put | 
through a meat grinder the dates, 1 | 


pound of figs, 1 pound of raisins, and 
1 cupful of walnut meats. Add 1 tea- 


spoonful of salt, and mix thoroughly. | 
Shape into rolls 1 inch in diameter. | 


When ready to use, cut into %-inch 
slices. Candied cherries may be 


ground with the other fruits, to add a | 


bit of color. 


“One of my most pleasant occa- 
sional occupations,” says a clever 


young housewife, “is to assemble my | 


last month’s magazines and the scis- | 


sors and paste, and add to my scrap- 
book of household suggestions. I 
have different sections in my book, 


but one I enjoy and use most is ‘Ways | 


to Serve.’ In this I paste lovely col- 
ored pictures of foods shown in var- 
ious advertisements. When I prepare 
a meal, I merely look in this section 
for new and attractive ways to serve 
food to my family.” 


f to garnish Christmas salads 
with firm cheese which has 

been sliced thin and 

cut into the 

shapes of tiny 
stars 


ee | 
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CWOOMETS, 


[Especially!] 
/ 


Send for 





This is the world’s 
most convenient 
chocolate—one 
form for all uses— 
cakes, beverages, 
icings, desserts and 
puddings. Many 
Westerners also 
think it the world’s 
most delicious 
chocolate. Try it! 


this 
Free packet of 
Chocolate recipes! 


Send the coupon below (or write) for the 
“Sweet Sixteen” Recipe Packet —a unique 
group of prize-winning chocolate recipes — 
welcome additions to the menus of Western 
homes — planned for Western home equip- 
ment and Western appetites—and delicious! 





D. GHIRARDELLI CO. 
910 North Point Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me, FREE, your famous “Sweet Sixteen” 
Recipe Packet. 


De ee eee 


Address - pee teas ane ae, 











These recipes, too, are planned for the favorite 
chocolate of the West—the kind that Westerners 
know for luscious flavor and satisfying convenience 
—Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate— utterly unlike 
any other form of chocolate. Order a tin of Ghirar- 
delli’s from your grocer today! It comes in vacuum- 
sealed tins only—all its flavor saved for you. 


GHIRARDELLIS 


GROUONSN D 


CHOCOLATE 


SAY GEAR °¢ AR ¢* DELLY 
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for Christmas 


vvyv 


gardens of your friends will assure grateful remem- 
brance for many years. We will deliver in time 
for Christmas to any address you may designate 


card with your name will be enclosed. 


VF 


COLLECTION No. 1—$3.75 


(Most beautifully formed of the new Roses) 
(Illustrated above) 


DAME EDITH HELEN ($1.50) 
Dark pink, fragrant, beautiful form 


LADY MARGARET STEWART ($1.50) 
Gold, striped and veined with red 


LORD CHARLEMONT ($1.50) 
Dark glowing red—lovely, long buds 


, Vv 


COLLECTION No. 2—$3.00 


(Four most popular Roses in California.) 


MME. EDOUARD HERRIOT [Daily Mail] (75c) 
Orange and old rose—profuse bloomer 


LOS ANGELES (75 cts.) 
Flame pink—lovely in bud and bloom 


HOOSIER BEAUTY (75 cts.) 
Long, slender buds—very fragrant 


GOLDEN EMBLEM ($1.00) 


Best Yellow Rose grown 
vvy 
The above roses and many others are illus- 


trated in color in our 1930 Rose Book, a copy 
of which will be mailed you upon request. 


CALIFORNIA NURSERY CO. 


Name... 


Address 


Collection No. 1 0 No.2 0 


‘ (Check collection wanted) 


Name and address of sender: 
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Give Roses 


Your gifts of beautiful roses blooming in the | 


your choice of the lovely roses listed below. A | 
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Little 


Lessons 1n Landscaping 


| GARDEN 
| designed 
| along simple 
lines will give 
| more enduring pleas- 
| ure than onedesigned 
| in too intricate a 
| manner. An elabor- 
| ate lay-out may 
| impress one by its 
| very magnificence, 
but one feels more 
at home in a garden laid out along 
natural lines;it must not look artificial. 


1 

The basic principles underlying 
landscape gardening are few in num- 
ber, but so firmly established that 
gardens cannot be made truly beauti- 
ful if these principles are disregarded. 
| The open center usually represented 
by a lawn area, but occasionally by a 
low ground cover; the open center 
bordered by an irregular fringe of 
shrubbery, or by a combination of 
| shrubs and flowers; a foundation 

planting of shrubs and vines about 
| the residence; the component parts of 
| the garden tied together to form a 

unit—these are some of the more im- 

portant principles governing the mak- 

ing of the informal garden, so charac- 

teristic of Western gardens. 

+ & 

The formal garden, more intricate, 
but not necessarily less lovely than 
the informal garden, finds a place 
nearest the house, following the lines 
of the house, or it may occupy a patio 
or interior court. Roses are more at 
home in a formal garden than in any 
other kind of planting. A formal house 
of classic design demands a rather 
formal setting in the garden. 

In the informal garden there should 
be a balance of parts but not absolute 
symmetry, in the formal garden there 
must be both balance and absolute 
symmetry. If a line is drawn through 
either the major or minor axis, one- 
half the garden will be a duplicate in 
lines of the other half. However, too 
great a rigidity is relieved by the 
planting of irregular masses of flowers 
in the beds and borders, and by the 





By 


A. M. Woodman 


A Landscape 
Engineer and 
Gardener of 
the Bay Region 


use of bush roses in 
the beds. Intersect- 
ing lines and their 
termini are accentu- 
ated by the use of 
formal shrubs, or by 
placement of garden 
objects classic in out- 
line. These of course, 
should be carefully 
chosen. In planning 
the garden draw focal 
lines of vision from the center window 
of a prominent room of the house fac- 
ing the garden—dining-room, living- 
room, or breakfast room, keeping this 
line free of any obstruction, and plac- 
ing a special object such as a bird 
bath, small pool, flowering fruit tree, 
arbor, seat, and so on at its terminus 
in a bay or recess of the lawn area. 
Trees, shrubs, and flowers form a 
pleasing background for these special 
garden objects. 
+ § 

In planning the garden it is impor- 
tant to take care of practical utilities. 
The garbage can should be screened 
off from the garden by a lattice fence 
or hedge. The laundry yard, placed 
conveniently behind the garage or 
opposite the kitchen, and screened 
off from the garden by a hedge, lat- 
tice fence, or shrub groupings, may be 
made interesting by the inclusion of a 
lawn, flower border along the hedge 
or lattice fence, and vines and roses 
planted near the lattice fence if used. 

Every garden of any size should 
have some means of disposing of rub- 
bish. An incinerator constructed of 
cement, bricks, or stone, half-sunk in 
the earth, is excellent. This feature 
may be combined effectively with an 
out-door fireplace. 


Unless space is very limited make 
provision for a V-turn in garage 
driveway. Avoid too much cement 
pavement in the garage court. Blocks 
of cement or of natural stone with 
openings planted to moss are to be 
preferred to wide, glaring, all cement 
courts. They give a softened effect. 
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PLANT 


' 
OREGON ROSES 
NOW! 


...and successful growth is assured. 
Fall months offer the best planting time for 
Oregon roses. Establish a sturdy root growth 
now and blooms 
will be more pro 
lific next spring. 


Special! 


Rose City Collection 
of 12 Chcice Roses 


ALL OREGON GROWN 


Value $9.45 
SPECIAL PRICE 


74 


Postpaid to any 
part of the U.S. A. 


This attractive collection includes the following beau- 
tiful blooms: 

Chateau De Clos Vougeot, dark velvety crimson; 
Dorothy Page Roberts, oor pink; General Mc- 
Arthur, crimson scarlet; Golden Emblem, yellow; 
Hadley, crimson scarlet; Independence Day, cop- 
pery old gold; Kaiserin Aug. Victoria, delicate creamy 
white; Los Angeles, flame pink; Mme. Butterfly, 
suffused pink; Mme. Caroline Testout, satiny pink, 
the Portland rose; Sunburst, orange suffused yellow; 

ite Maman Cochet, immense white blooms. 


We have prepared three beautiful books, listing very de- 
sirable s and giving a wealth of cultural information— 
The Book of Bulbs, Oregon Roses, The 

of Trees and Plants. Send today for the ones in 
which you are interested. They are FREE for the asking. 


PORTLAND SEED CO. 


East First and Alder Streets 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Established 1892 
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LANDSCAPE 








ARCHITECT 
Ce 
* At Home—By Mail 


Big fees; pleasant healthful work; a 
dignified, uncrowded profession offering 
remarkable opportunities. Immedi- 
ate income possible, many students 
more than pay for course from fees earn- 
ed while studying. Graduates are earn- 
ing $50 to $200 a week. Our course is es- 
pecially suitable for western conditions. 
Write Today for Details. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home Study Council 
30 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 



















Chinese or Siberian Elm 


EAUTIFUL, fast growing, hardy, dry land shade 

tree. Introduced and highly recommended by 
the U. S. Dept. of Agri. Also complete line fruit 
trees, small fruits, roses, vines, etc. 


WASHINGTON NURSERY CO. 
Toppenish, Wash. 


[— JAPANESE IRIS 


From a private estate we have just secured a quantity of 
Japanese Iris in choice named varieties. They have been 
grown with the painstaking care of an experienced enthusi- 
ast and are especially fine plants of the large flowering type. 
In lots of five or more we offer them at attractive prices. 


Eddie & Gamwell, Inc. 
Bellingham, Washington 
































ROSES OF MONTEREY 
A Book for Rose Lovers 

ite different from any other rose 

eatal Interesting and personal; 

with 23 original rose studies by Rose 

Campbell. Your copy is Faas on request. 

Faancis E. Lester, Rose Specialist 
The Garden Nurseries 

Monterey, Calif. 
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Garden Shop 


HETHER you are a Tender- 

foot gardener or an Old 
Timer, you want all the help 
you can possibly get in order to 
make your garden attractive 
and livable. For westerners we 
suggest the following: 


A few good western garden 
books; a complete file of gar- 
den catalogues; the government 
bulletins which are available on 
gardening, and the garden bul- 
letins from your own state agri- 
cultural college. 


When it comes to specific gar- 
den questions which are per- 
plexing you, remember that any 
reliable nursery-man or plant 
dealer will advise you or tell you 
where you can best obtain the 
information you_ particularly 
desire. And, of course, the gar- 
den editor of SUNSET magazine 
is always happy to be of help to 
Sunset subscribers. 





= e o 
Living Christmas Trees 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
Beautiful trees 15 to 24 inches in height in 6 inch pets 
Shipped Express prepaid to Wash- $4.95 
ington, Oregon & California. each bd 
Two Trees to same address...., 3” 


For prepaid shipment elsewhere in U. S. add 60. West of the 
Mississippi River and $1.20 East of the Mississippi River. 


Union Lumber Co. Nursery Fort Bragg, Calif. 


{TEN CACTI} 


All different 

Postpaid for $2.50 
Table garden size $2.00 
JAMES ALLAN 


” Mountain Park New Mexico 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


FOR CALIFORNIANS 
Hardy, far-northern grown, they will give you 
larger and better bloom. Des early, now rested and 
ready to plant. Especial fall bargain prices. Free 
catalog on request. A. G. S. Gold Medal Winners. 
DODROPIN GLAD GARDENS 
332 Main St., Lewiston, Idaho 





Blooming size 
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Jacobsen 
“Junior” 
Mower 





A Quality Small 
Power Lawn Mower 


On lawns of a quarter of an 
acre or more, this modern 
power mower will prove an 
economical time and labor saver 
as well as a Jawn beautifier. 
It is a worthy descendant of 
America’s best-known power 
mower, the Jacobsen 4-Acre, 
Heavy-Duty Mower. 


Speedy, Powerful 
Efficient 


The “Junior” has full con- 
trol at the steering handle, with 
separate clutches to provide inde- 
pendent operation of traction and 
cutting units. A special device, 
quickly attached to mower, sharp- 
ens the knives without removing 
the reel. It steers easier than a 
hand-mower about obstructions 
and negotiates terraces with ease. 
The 19-inch reel cuts at the rate 
of three acres a day. 


Write for catalog, ‘Lawns Beauti- 
ful,” describing the Jacobsen line. 


JACOBSEN MFG. CO. 
Dept. S RACINE, WISCONSIN 
H. V. Carter Company 


San Francisco, California 
Hardie Manufacturing Company 
Los Angeles, California 
Western Golf Course Supply Company 15-29 
Portland, Oregon and Seattle, Washington ] 


DIENER’S 


M i 
onster Petunias 

Grow these teen 
prize winners. Largest an 
finest Petunias in the world. 
Immense orchid-like blooms 
5 to 8 inches in diameter in 
12 weeks. A continuous de- 
light—exquisite fragrance, 
every color in the rainbow. 
Superb as cut flowers. 

Thousands reorder Dien- 
er’s Petunia seeds annually. 
It costs so little to try these 
wonders. 

Only 50c for a special 
packet of 400 fertile seeds. 
Can be planted any month 
in the year. 

Catalogue of Exceptional Gladiolus, Petunias, Dahlias, 
Delphinium and other great novelties, free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER, Oxnard, Calif. 


Plant, Seed and Bulb Grower 


~, 
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Contributed by Western Gardeners F bon 
| ) try 
| } mon 
NE tenderfoot has learned in Vigilance constantly is needed tof inlu 
(—) two years of gardening in detect the onslaughts of pests. Aphids } cial 
southern California that the and mealy bugs may swarm onto your | kno 
| prime requisites for success are: Pa- plants over night. Watch for them f} pho 
| tience, Water, Cultivation, and Vigi- and fight quick and hard. Vigilance is ; som 
| lance. required to detect dryness and signs | PUTI 
| to + of drouth. Watch the leaf ends. When f 
| Patience first, because most ten- they wither or hang limp apply water | _O 
| derfeet are in a hurry to have a gar- to the roots at once. Every few days J of & 
; | den. They plant large shrubs and test the soil with your fork and see if [| "8 
PF tes trees in order to “arrive” quickly. it is drying out. Spots where water } and 
Smaller plants will give —_ re- pager penetrated should be aon ae 
° sults, and, in the end, will grow faster or forked up, pulverized, and thor. f satu 
Gifts that Grow because large ones usually get a set- oughly irrigated. gras 
are ideal back from transplanting. Also, you bo F ; 
are likely to lose some as they require Just a word about planting. In I 
for greater care in moving. It is better to southern California we need masses of | the! 
Cc H RIS T™M A S make haste slowly, plant a small gar-_ green. Therefore “mass planting” or tha 
den at first, and add to it gradually. placing in groups is best. Do not set J Pro 
SENT PREPAID TO ANY ADDRESS Most tenderfeet overdo it. Their de- plants too far apart. Good soil can they 
L : a .., . | sire for quick, large results often ends sustain a great number. After a time | P°S 
Let your Christmas joy linger—Gladiolus, | - euteal @ agg: ee ‘ll epee ae and 
brightest and cheeriest of gifts, will carry | 1" Physical break-down from unac-_ the plants will protect each other from 
the Yuletide spirit on through the year. | Customed and too strenuous efforts. wind and sun. Do not be afraid to — ™4@! 
Special Christmas Offer—California- | + + prune and cut back drastically. Trim ful 
grown bulbs direct from Carl Salbach, | /Vater is imperative and must be out heavy wood and let the young — #™! 
known throughout the United States as | used lavishly after the rains have growth thrive. Proper trimming will } ‘!ta 
one of the country’s foremost_originators | ~~ 1 falli Sey ae h ae . d ak sul 
and aaeeneen. | ceased falling. Even during the rainy keep your masses in good shape and ul} 
| season one must water occasionally insure beauty. tor 
ASSORTMENT (A) | when the showers are light and far oe « 
different between. One rain does not end irri- _ The best time to divide and reset E 
7 gation by any means. The best meth- iris is following their blooming season bec 
large s1ze od of watering is with a small stream in June and July. When reset late in | Ho 
. flowing into earth basins around the the fall the plants are unlikely to | ent 
choice new plant. Sprinkling from above is in- bloom the following spring. If divided | 4¥? 
adequate and wasteful. The branches early and accompanied by frequent | %°° 
GLADIOLUS of the plants deflect the spray and waterings, sufficient growth is made } bea 
pie keep it —_ going to the center of a an ig of sete ~ me 
roots and trunks. ollowing spring. It is a popular belie : 
(B) 25 assorted $2.00 | + that uated Rttle or yen It is | plo 
(C) 50 “ $3.00 | Cultivation means work and that is true that they will continue to exist | Pat 
(D) 100 “« $5.00 | one reason for a small garden at first. with such treatment, but if you wish ite 
PREPAID TO ANY ADDRESS | Increase your efforts as your muscles fine large flowers divide the plants rh 
PET Se ee ee Pe harden and your back gets the kinks every three years. Apply fertilizer aft 
be received before December 10. Free | Out. You should stir the ground after freely and do not neglect to add water 
Catalog describing the world’s finest new | each soaking. If you do not, one-half occasionally to carry them through ‘ 
and standard varieties sent on request. of the water will be wasted through our long dry autumn periods. Be- shc 
Check Assortment—Attach Proper evaporation. A dust mulch holds cause they will stand abuse is no rea- tio! 
Amount and Mail Coupon moisture. Save clean leaves and grass_ son for thus restricting their wonder- spr 
uesceueecesceseeceeueuceee® | clippings and work them into the ful possibilities. No flower is better pra 
| cena y 7 | ground around plants. This saves suited to the coastal region of the. 
645 Woodmont Ave. | tertilizer. A good cultivating tool is western states. 
1 Berkeley, Calif. | a four-tined spading fork as it will bh ob 
| Assortment (A)O (B)O (C)O (D)p | not. damage tender roots. Deep culti- _ Lawns in the West need not be a 
| vation is needed in heavy soil that has bug-bear if properly made and care- | 
. PIER aan deoreenenarerscressreesessoeenees - | a tendency to cake and harden at a_ fully maintained. Soil for lawn should 3 
ND ee ae | depth of a few inches. Be sure to be homogeneous in character, fer- 
ees break all clods. Do not cultivate tilized with concentrated fertilizers if 
| when the soil is wet. If it balls up in soil is not naturally fertile, thoroughly | 
st 9g aa la aa | your hand do not stir it but wait until prepared by deep spading, breaking. 
Sender’s Name .........-....0..6-.-665 see eee. | it pulverizes. Study your soil and its up of clods, and removal of sticks, | 
I MIA AE A ard shoe ae Rad tak dante needs, and then act accordingly. stones, cement, and other rubbish. 
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The first four inches of soil supply 


» the greedy grass roots with needed 
soil nutrients and moisture. The sub- 
F soil need not be rich in plant food, but 


should provide adequate drainage. 


| Subsequent feeding of the lawn with 


concentrated fertilizers several times 
a year will give the velvety look and 
soft cushiony “feel” to the foot, so 


| essential in good lawns. Blood and 
' bone meals; processed sheep and poul- 
| try manures in small quantities; am- 
| monium sulphate, or sodium nitrate 
| in limited quantities; various commer- 
/ cial combined fertilizers containing 


known percentages of potash, phos- 
phoric acid, and nitrogen—these are 
some of the fertilizers used for this 
purpose. 
+ +t 

Other requirements for the making 
of good lawns include: thorough rak- 
ing of lawn area; rolling both before 
and after seeding; keeping the soil 
moist, but not to the point of over- 


| saturation; selection of fresh, virile, 


grass seed, free from weed seeds. 


+ & 
In disbudding large type chrysan- 
themums, it should be remembered 
that more than one good bloom can be 


produced on a single plant, unless | 
they are being grown for show pur- | 


poses. Stake and tie the plants early, 
and feed them with a little liquid 


manure for best results. A teaspoon- | 


ful of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 


ammonia to a gallon of water is a de- | 
sirable strength. Spray with nicotine | 


sulphate solution for aphis infesta- 
tion. 


+ 
Planting California wild flowers is 
becoming a popular garden activity. 
However, many plantings are seeded 
entirely too heavily. Of course, the 


quantity of seed required depends a | 
good deal on the plot that 1s to be | 
beautified. Generally, eight pounds | 


to the acre (an ounce to each 350 
square feet) is sufficient for open 
plots. Where shoots and trees take up 
part of the plot, seeding can be lim- 
ited to about five pounds to the acre. 
The best time to plant is in early fall, 
after the first rain. 


+ - 

Succulents infested with mealybugs 
should be dipped in a 4 per cent solu- 
tion of Volck or other “summer oil” 
spray at the time of replanting. This 
practice insures clean vigorous stock. 
















to plant the Christmas tree in a pot 
of damp earth. The needles will 
not shed so quickly. 
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Helpful Booklet 
onlrees&Piants 


Naturally, you will wish to know what, when and 


how to plant the many delightful growing things 
you read about in Sunset. The Armstrong free 
booklet is a most comprehensive catalog of new 
and rare, as well as staple, fruit and shade trees, 
flowers, shrubs and roses, camellias, rare conifers. 


Forty years of successful experience in selecting 
growing things that will give you the most satis- 
faction, have gone into the making up of this 
booklet. It is beautifully illustrated. It also fully ex- 
plains the Armstrong Landscape Planning service. 


Do not miss getting your copy. We have re- 
served one for each reader of Sunset. Fill in 
the coupon below, and we will send you the 
catalog by return mail 
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F we do not do our Christmas 

shopping early this year, it is 

because we had been so busy 

reading all the delightful letters 
that came flocking in in answer to 
SuNSET’s prize travel vacation letter 
contest announced in September. It 
is obvious that our readers not only go 
places and do things, but they can also 
write entertainingly about their trips. 
The hardest part of this job is yet to 
come, and that is for the judges to 
select the three best from among the 
great pile we have stacked here in our 
office. Next month the announcement 
will be made, so keep your eyes open. 





The regular travel inquiries this 
month have also been numerous. It 
appears that those of our readers who 
are not actually going somewhere this 
winter are already planning for their 
next summer vacation. Planning your 
summer trip now is not a bad idea, and 
in our opinion stands next in impor- 
tance to planning the trip you are 
going to take this winter. Here is a 
letter from a lady who we wish would 
tuck us in her bag and take us along. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

I am planning on going to Havana, Cuba, 
this winter, and I should like to know which 
would be the best way to go, by boat or by 
train. If by train, should I go to New Or- 
leans or Key West and take the boat? I am 
going to start from San Francisco. I have 
two children under the age of five. Will you 
tell me what the fare would be?—Mrs. G. J. 
McC., Oregon. 

The “best” way depends so much 
on the point of view of the individual, 
that we are going to leave the choice 
up to you, after telling of two of the 
best ways to reach your destination— 
one by rail and the other by water. 

For variety and charm of ocean 
travel, a regular voyage on one of the 
Pacific Coast Lines is hard to equal. 
New electric liners, the latest word in 
ship design, have sailings both east- 
ward and westward every two weeks. 
These voyages are merry cruises 
through placid seas and under cloud- 
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If you are going East, West, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Inquiries received by this department are answered by mail. 
Address Sunset Magazine,1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


less skies—for on this route, storms 
arerare. The ships for more than half 
the time are in sight of land. They 
sail through the Caribbean, stop at 
Panama, and go through the Panama 
Canal. On these ships, beds are used 
instead of berths; cabins are well ven- 
tilated and comfortably furnished. 

There is much more that we could 
tell you about these ships, but lack of 
space prevents. We have, however, 
sent you folders describing them and 
their cruises. 

The minimum fare from San Fran- 
cisco to Havana, Cuba, is: first class, 
$225.00; tourists’ cabin, $120.00. The 
time required for the trip is 13 days. 
Half fare will be required for each of 
your two children. 

And now for the train trip. A crack 
train, for example, leaves San Fran- 
cisco at 9 p. m. daily. Let us say you 
are leaving Saturday. In this case you 
would arrive in New Orleans at 7:40 
a. m. Wednesday, leave New Orleans 
at 9 a. m. Wednesday, and arrive in 
Jacksonville, Florida, at 7 a.m. Thurs- 
day. You leave Jacksonville at 5:10 p. 
m. Thursday, and arrive in Key West 
at 7:10 a. m. Friday. Leave Key West 
on a steamer at 8:30 a. m. Friday and 
arrive in Havana at 3 p. m. the same 
day. The entire trip will require not 
quite six days, Meals on train are extra. 

The one way fare through to Key 
West is $109.66. One way from Key 
West to Havana, by steamer, is 
$17.50. Lower standard sleeper to 
Key West is $33.38; upper berths cost 
80 per cent of lower. No railroad ticket 
will be required for your two children. 
These Key West-Havana boats do 
not sail on Wednesdays and Sundays, 











And here is a letter from a gentle- 
man who lives in the northern part of 
California. We hope he takes our 
advice and makes his trip by train as 
we should not like to have him snowed 
under. 

Travel Editor, Sunset: 
During the holidays I want to take my 
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Tell us just what 





















































wife and two children back to Des Moines to 
—e Christmas with my mother. We have 
ae ood sedan, and I am an excellent driver. 
What is your opinion on traveling to Des 
Moines over the Lincoln Highway this win- 
ter as against going by train. My reason for 
driving is that we all like to motor and it 
would be convenient to have a car to use 
while in Iowa.—J. J. D., California. 

The automobile club and this de- 
partment most certainly advise you 
against attempting to take your fam- 
ily over the Lincoln Highway this 
winter. The southern route would be 
preferable from the standpoint of 
weather conditions, although it would 
be much longer for you and the road 
in spots is not of the best. 

In going by train you would have 
more time to spend with your mother, 
and you would not be away from your 
business so long. You and your family 
would be assured of a comfortable 
journey. In summer such an automo- 
bile trip would be a grand adventure, 
but in winter it might prove a trying 
experience. If your children are under 
five years of age they will ride free on 
the train. We have worked out a cost 
sheet on the railroad for you, and 
from it you will see that taking into 
consideration convenience, comfort, 
and time saved, you will be ahead of 
the game if you go by train. 





Imagine our embarrassment when 
some of our lady readers write in and 
ask us what to take on a long trip in 
the way of clothes. Being a man, all 
we know about women’s clothes is 
that they cost a lot of money and look 
well on attractive women. But if you 
think for a moment that a question 
like the following would stump us, 
you have another guess coming. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

For years my father has promised to take 
me traveling. He has just completed arrange- 
ments for a round-the-world trip, so my 
dreams are about to be fulfilled. What I 
should like to know is what to take in the 
way of clothes. This may seem incidental to 
you, but to me it is important.—Miss H. L. 
N., Washington. (Continued on page 66 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Presenting the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra and the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra alternately, the Standard 
Symphony Hour offers its programs of enjoyable music every 
Thursday evening from 7:30 to 8:30 p. m. The Standard School 
Broadcast is presented Thursday mornings from I1 to 11:45 a. m. 
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Travel Sickness 


Unnecessary 


The nausea, headaches, dizzi- 
ness, faintness and disordered 
stomachs caused by travel mo- 
tion can be promptly stopped or 
prevented. Journey by sea, 
train, auto or air in perfect 
comfort through the use of 


fe) : 
“Bat SD 
yo OS 
No drugs, no harm, safe 
for everyone including chil- 


dren and invalids. Nearly 
30 years of successful use. 


75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 


The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 
New York Montreal] London Paris 






















You haven’t 
seen the world 
until you have 
seen South 
America...the 
rich, romantic, 
new continent 
to the south. Sparkling cities of 
architectural grandeur with the 
easy colorful life of the Spanish 
speaking races. @ Travel the 
McCormick way. Modern mail 
steamers .. comfortable accom- 
modations.. plenty of deck room 
--. excellent cuisine. 


Write for descriptive booklet or see 
your local travel bureau 


$450 Round Trip 


215 Market St., San Francisco 
McCormick Terminal, Portland 
Lane Mortgage Bidg., Los Angeles 
1321 Fourth Ave., Seattle 


MCORMICK 


STEAMSHIP CO. 
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Sunset Travel Service 


(Continued from page 64) 


We cannot speak with authority on 
women’s clothes, but we know a num- 
ber of ladies who can, so we have 
asked some of them to make up a list 
of what a lady should take with her on 
a round-the-world tour. Three of our 
sources are young ladies who have 
just returned from a round-the-world 
tour themselves. The list is based on 
their own extensive experiences, and 
is quite up to date. While we were 
about it, we also had a list prepared 
for men travelers. Both of these lists 
are conservative, and enumerate the 
number and kind of underthings, 
night garments, hose, shoes, outside 
garments, deck wear, coats, hats, and 
accessories to take on a long trip. We 
have sent you these lists. 

Barbara Reid Robson who wrote so 
entertainingly about her world tour in 
the October Sunset has written us the 
following: “Weather in Japan during 
December and January demands 
winter clothes for everyone. A tweed 
suit and a one-piece light wool dress 
with a sweater and top coat are suit- 
able for traveling and sightseeing. 
Two pairs of sensible walking shoes 
insure foot comfort. Galoshes and 
wool stockings for warmth and an um- 
brella for rain and snow are decided 
comforts. 

“You won’t need your red flannels, 
but some suits of abbreviated knit 
underwear that may be slipped into 
your trunk at the last minute are life 
savers. Of course, if you land in 
Japan in the fall, as many world 
travelers do who are planning to go 
into India during January and Febru- 
ary, the coolest months, these very 
warm cloths won’t be necessary. 

“China is cold, but on landing in 
Manila the lightest clothing is none 
too thin. Though silks of every type 
are worn in Manila, during their cool 
season, voiles and net dresses are of 





IT’S A GOOD IDEA™ 


if you are giving candlesticks for 
a gift, to tie some unwrapped 
candles on the outside 
of the box, and to decor- 
ate the out- 
side of the 
box with 
different 
sizes of sil- 
ver stars. 














great comfort. Chiffon and georgette 
crepe are appropriate too, but really 
everything ought to be washable 
through the tropics, for even if you 
send dresses to the cleaners, they in- 
variably come back washed. Since 
the evenings are spent largely in danc- 
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Los Angeles 


Miss Mary Garden 


in one of a large number of 
unsolicited comments 
by world famous 
celebrities, 


writes: 


live elsewhere 


‘*Why 
when the Ambassador, 
the most beautiful hotel 


in the world, is here.” 


No Hotel in the World offers 
more varied attractions . 

superb 27-acre Park, with 
miniature golf course, open-air 
plunge and tennis courts. Rid- 
ing, hunting and all sports, in- 
cluding Archery Ranges and 
18-hole Rancho Golf Club. 
Motion picture theatre and 35 
smart shops within the hotel. 
Famous Cocoanut Grove for 

dancing nightly. 


Write for Chef's Cook Book of 
California Recipes 


BEN L. FRANK, 


Manager 
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NEW YORK’S 


NEWEST — 
THE LEXINGTON 


In the great Grand Central Zone... 
convenient to everything worth while 


No banquet halls; no conventions 


NO TIPPING in Grill or Restaurant 
[Instead, a service charge of 10% is added 
to the check for the benefit of your waiter.) 
IN THE GRILL: Dave Bernie and his Hotel 
Lexington Orchestra. 
801 ROOMS: Each with Private bath [tub and 
shower]; circulating ice water, mirror doors, 
clothes closet. 
341 with double beds. One person. . . $4.00 
two persons ... $5.00. 
229 with twin beds. Either one or two persons 
6.00. 


231 with twin beds. 
ee i 





Either one or two persons 


RATES POSTED IN EACH ROOM 





| 
| 
| 
| 











LEXINGTON, 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Frank Gregson, Manager 
Direction of American Hotels Corporation 
J. Leslie Kincaid, President 


| told that a rain coat is essential. 


DECEMBER 


ing, the thinnest of gowns are most 
delightful. Light weight woven shoes 
and a broad-brimmed hat are worn 
here and on through the tropics. The 
ugly topee popular in India has never 
been the vogue in Manila. Of course 
up in the mountains, at Baguio, crepe 
de Chine and thin knit dresses and a 
light weight coat are necessary. 


“The clothes for the Straits Settle- | 


ments, Java and Ceylon are similar to 
those worn in Manila. You may be 
But 
really it is too warm to wear one in 
the tropical rains, and in Europe a 
raincoat can be purchased for less 
than at home. In the mountains of 
Java or Ceylon just as in the Philip- 
pines, a light weight wrap is necessary 
for early morning and evening. 

“For Cairo and lower Egypt in 
March medium weight and light 
clothing are needed. But in upper 
Egypt, at Luxor, only the thinnest of 
clothing is comfortable. For the 
horseback ride to the Geysers in 
Central Java, seeing the Pyramids 
astride a ‘moth-eaten’ camel and the 
donkey trip through the Valley of the 
Nile at Luxor, a pair of linen outing 
trousers, shirt and a big Japanese hat 
are essential to comfort. 
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“A tweed suit with a silk blouse is | 


just the thing for the Holyland. It is 


cold enough to warrant a fire both 


| morning and evening in the hotel 


room. Hardly dresses for 
dinner there. 


early to rise’ 


anyone 


is the habit, 


And ‘early to bed and | 
for the | 


church bells start ringing about 5 | 
a.m. Europe from April to Septem- | 


ber demands about the same medium | 


weight clothes that are worn in the 


year round. 
“Dressing for dinner is usually the 


| rule, whether one stays in a Pension 
| or a first-class hotel.” 


+  & 

To those of our readers who are 
in doubt as to what to take on a 
voyage round-the-world and on 
shorter trips, we shall be glad tosend 
you these helpful lists. We have 
had a number of them printed in 
anticipation of your demand, and 
we shall be pleased to send you one 
on receipt of a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 

—Trave_ Epiror. 
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if you are giving book ends, to slip 
somereading matter between them. 
Book ends without a purpose are 
like a purse without any money. 





| Bay region on the Pacific Coast the | 
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ON THE 
WORLD’S LARGEST 
ALL-ELECTRIC LINERS 


The great electric liners of the Panama 
Pacific Line “California” , Virginia” 
and “Pennsylvania” —are not only the 
largest ships ever built in America; 
they are the largest and mightiest 
commercial ships in the world driven 
by electricity. 
Modern, too, are all 
details of luxury and 
comfort in public 
rooms and cabins. 


Dancing, deck sports, 
swimming. A gay, 
carefree time all the 
way. 


PANAMA CANAL= 
HAVANA ENROUTE 


Overnight stop at Balboa for visits to 
Panama City and ruins of Old Panama. 
Through Panama 
Canal in daylight. 
Stopover at Havana. 
Every other week 
liners leave SanFran- 
cisco andLosAngeles 
for this glorious 
cruise. First and 
Tourist Cabin accom- 
modations. 


a facifie 
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¢ PANAMA PACIFIC LINE (Dept. 12C) 
: 460 Market St., San Francisco 


Please send me your free illustrated booklet 
“Traveling Around America’”’. 


Name 
: Address 
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Playground Apparatus 


Christmas—and here’s your chance to pur- 
chase a gift which will solve two family 
problems: (1) Your children’s health; (2) 
Their mother’s peace of mind. Mitchell 
Playground Apparatus keeps children en- 
gaged in healthy exercise. Mother’s worries 
are relieved because she can know her 
children are playing in safety and right at 
ome. 
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Junior Swing Bob H-2 


This is America’s most popular backyard 
playground device, a treasure-house of fun 
and entertainment for children. Permits a 
variety of exercise and keeps kiddies playing 
happily for hours at a time. Sturdily built 
and attractively painted in green, red and 
gray. 


Send for free illustrated catalog 


Mitchell Mfg. Co. 


1604 Forest Home Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





Teach Baby to Walk 


This todler is an ideal way 
to teach baby to walk. 
He can stand up or sit 
down and can’t fall out. 
Ai Stee /frame, rubber tired 


te + 
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tray and colored beadsin- 
ems cluded. Amuses baby by 
FS the hour. Folds flat when 
notin use. $5.00 wherever 
nursery supplies are sold. 
Send for complete catalog 

of nursery specialties 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2708 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE IDEAL GIFT 


THE NOVAKCLUB 


is the ideal Christmas 
gift for man or woman. 
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TODLER N°54 


$500 








Hundreds of Pros and Amateurs enthusi- 
astically attest that the NOVAKCLUB 
with its famous adjustable head is actually 


SEVEN CLUBS IN ONE 


A simple twist and the head of the 

NOVAK is immediately in position at any 

desired angle. A club of finest materials 
: t; 


and quisite cr hip 











wheels, wood seat. Toy j 
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Now also made “TAKE 
DOWN” style, with case, 


for the Traveler’s suit case. 





Write now for trial 
offer and interest- 
ing booklet. 


NOVAKCLUB, Inc. 
Dept. A, 

60 Federal St., 

San Francisco. 


1929] 


To Help You 


In Selecting Toys 


By Rosamond Adams Davis 


ORN cobs and 

carrots, whole 
families of 
potatoes, saucy 
| baby “‘cukes”—no, not pipes 
| or foods, but the fascinating 
| dolls Great-grandmother made 
| for herself and the neighbors’ 
| children when the West was very, 

very young! 

“T cared little for any other 

| play-things,” said one of these 

pioneers a few days ago. “Just a 
| knife and a pile of vegetables, 

and I was happy.” 

Seeds, beads, or buttons for 
eyes; corn silk, raveled rope or 
| yarn hair; feet carved out with a 
| kitchen knife or stuck on with wire 
hairpins—such was the ingenuity of 
little mothers, and fathers, too, some- 
times, of the not-long-ago. 
Daintily gowned, flaxen wax dolls 
that early succumbed to heat or a 
| small brother’s penchant for gum 
| were, of course, dream ladies dear to 
the heart of many a pioneer maid. But 
| when disaster overtook the fragile be- 
| guilers, the children turned hopefully 
| to their first loves—the rag, cob, and 
| vegetable dolls of their own fashion- 
ing. 

Imagination, ingenuity, and per- 
| severance, chiefly, were needed then 
| in creating toys of many sorts. What 
| child didn’t have at least one wagon 
| evolved from spools and an old box, 
| or a whistle from a switch intended for 
| sterner purpose, judging by its posi- 
! 








tion behind the kitchen door! 

Tops, made from spools, large and 
| small; marbles, plain “doughbabies”’ 
| or coveted “‘glassies”; boats of any 
| material that would float, and, per- 
| haps, carry a spar and a sail—these 
| kept Great-grandfather happy hours 
| at a time and days in succession. 
| Indoor games were not much 
needed then, because little girls 
learned to knit, and small boys began 
carrying home redbound slates with 
problems in arithmetic to be solved 
under the kerosene lamp about as 
soon as they outgrew a bedtime that 
tagged on the heels of supper. 

Toyland is a different place now, 
yet one sees old standbys, some of 
which are said by dealers to be as 
| popular as ever, dolls more so. Among 
these are marbles, so attractive as to 
make a boy’s fingers itch; playing 
cards with at least a dozen different 
names and faces; kites that may turn 
out to be airplanes, capable of sus- 










tained flightandstunt- 

ing; trains; building 

blocks; checkers; dom- 
inoes; jacks; guns; and 
jumping toys. 

B-B guns and pistols 
of all kinds, largely re- 
peaters, hold leading 
places with small boys. 
Harmonicas, according to 
one dealer, lead all other 
toys in sales and in uni- 
versal appeal for six-to 
twenty-year-olds. Some 
of these are so unique 
in their garb that the 
uninitiated would guess 
more than once before 
finding out their identity. 

Character dolls and other unbreak- 
ables hold first place in countless 
children’s hearts. More and better 
dolls are sold each year. One secret 
of increasing sales may be the fashion 
of pairs now in vogue. Who would 
part Topsy and Eva, for instance? 
Or leave one of the dancing twins on 
the shelf with the half-snap on the 
front of his garment calling in vain 
for the lady fair whose companionship 
is necessary for the ‘“‘stunt?” 

Certain never-to-be-chosen toys and 
games include tawdry dolls and books, 
maps and pictures cut into too tiny 
hit-or-miss bits for assembling; de- 
vices, utilizing a drop of quicksilver 
to be coaxed into a certain groove or 
hole; poorly-constructed mechanical 
toys; blocks decorated with cheap 
paint or paper; soft rubber toys that 
succumb to a mild baby squeeze; in- 
flammable celluloid objects; cloth 
toys that cannot (or will not) be 
cleaned often enough; toys with sharp 
or rough edges; cheap beads on worth- 
less strings; peg boards with tiny 
holes; too slender beads or straws for 
stringing. 


HIFTY boys and girls in an indus- 
* trial town of the farthest West 
recently contributed the following in- 
formation as to the toys best liked by 
themselves, their small relatives, or 
neighbor children they know well. 

Under one year: a chain of heavy 
safety pins or of spools, spoon, rubber 
toy to chew on, empty talcum powder 
can, roll of paper tied with string, 
rattle, plain clothespins, pie tins. 

Ages 1 to 2: Rubber ball, blocks, 
stuffed animals, rattle. 

Ages 3 to 5: Bucket and shovel, 
kiddy car, dolls and buggies, wheel 


See 
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toys to be pulled, mechanical toys, 
blocks, balls, tricycles, bean bags, 
crayons, picture books. 

Ages 6 to 8: Electrical toys, espe- 
cially trains; dishes of any material, 
kitchen utensils, dolls, doll houses and 
furniture, toy laundry equipment, 
crayons, story and picture books, 
guns, toy autos and airplanes, mar- 
bles, jumping ropes (popular now with 
boys as well as girls), scooters, bi- 
cycles, coasters. 

Ages 8 to 10: Bicycles, roller skates, 
dolls, wagons, balls and bats, jumping 
ropes, marbles, jacks, kites, play- 
houses, china dishes, autos, airplanes. 

Ages 11 to 12: Skates, play houses 
and furniture, boxing gloves, base- 
balls and bat, footballs, basketballs, 
bicycles, fishing tackle, tennis rackets, 
tiddly-winks, puzzles, B-B guns. 

Ages 13 to 16: Baseballs and bats 
(no mention of gloves), footballs, 
basketballs, tennis rackets and balls, 
bicycles, fishing tackle, horse shoes, 
ping pong, card games, checkers, real 
guns, fishing tackle, and golf clubs 
with balls. 

Strangely enough, not one sug- 
gested modeling clay though this is a 
favorite with millions of children, as 
attested by sales. 

According to salesmen, no toy 1s 
more popular than the erector and 
plane-set types. 

The most approved toys of recog- 
nized high educational value for kin- 
dergarten and primary years are 
building blocks, colored wooden beads, 
pegs and peg boards, paints and or- 
chestral instruments. 

It is quite generally agreed that the 
mental, rather than the chronological, 
age should govern selection of toys for 
educational purposes. There still re- 
mains, however, the privilege of se- 
lecting pleasure toys. 

Toys of enduring popularity prob- 
ably will be those from or of which 
things can be made, such as building 
blocks; tools, including brushes, pen- 
cils, and crayons; those, such as ex- 
press wagons and automobiles, which 
make helpful work possible and at- 
tractive; those that inform while they 
entertain; socializing toys, such as 
musical instruments now used in 
child orchestras, and the many game 
toys suitable for use by several per- 
sons at one time; and those which de- 
velop the child both physically and 
socially, such as balls of all kinds, 
bats and rackets. 
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ITs & GOOD IDEA 
to let the children cut 
out gay bits from mag- 
= azines to use as seals 
ee 606vdon for their Christmas 
gifts. It is surprising 
what unusual motifs 
can be found, and the 


occupation will be 
enjoyed by the children 
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King Baby the First gives a 
right royal welcome to the new 
FIRELIGHT HEATER ... 


INCE Mother got the new Firelight heater, King Baby 

the First is no longer the Prince of Wails. Mother may 
scrub as hard as she pleases on his grubby little hands 
and knees before she puts him to bed. The heater keeps 
him warm, and its ruddy light keeps him happy. 


Tomorrow morning it will be here to see him through his 
real bath. In between baths it will go down stairs to make 
the living room cheery and comfortable. They will probably 
carry it all over the house before the day is done; because 
it gives such abundant heat, and costs so little to use. 


This new oil-burning heater has a transparent firebowl 
of durable Pyrex. It is finished in apple green enamel, 
golden-sand enamel, or in satin black. There are beautiful 
all-enamel models, without Pyrex firebowls, in snow-white, 
sea blue or brown. Others in satin black. All have new 
features that make them easy to fill, to keep clean, to 
re-wick. Prices, $6.25 to $17.75. At any dealer’s. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY : Cleveland, Ohio 
Sold in Canada by General Steel Wares, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


PERFECTION 
Oil Burning Room Heaters 






HO has not enjoyed making 
and eating taffy apples? 
Here is an improved recipe 
for making them. It calls 
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for lady apples, though the large 


ones may be used. Before you begin 
to prepare them, fill a shoe box with 
damp sand or earth and replace the 
lid. With a knife, punch as many 
holes in the lid as there are to be 
apples; be sure they are at least three 
inches apart. Wash the apples and 


fasten a skewer into the stem end of 


each. Make the syrup by mixing 1 
cupful of maple syrup with 1 cupful of 
sugar and boiling it until it 


More Christmas Ideas 


By 
Doris Hudson Moss 


When it is nearly set plunge the base 


of your little tree into the center and 
hold it firmly until it sets. Then 
sprinkle the wax with vari-colored 
beads while it is still pliable. When 
the wax is perfectly cold, wrap the 
jelly jar gaily in bright crepe paper, 
foil, or cellophane and tie it with a 
generous bow. It will make a nice 





forms a crisp, brittle ball in 





abie, as well as touet requisites in 
lavender. He may really exist, but I 
have yet to meet the fastidious gen- 
tleman who does not like the clean 


fragrance of lavender. Have you 
seen the new wallets of leather which 
are for holding letters? They fit 
nicely into an inside coat pocket and 
would delight any business man. For 
the man who likes his pipe, there is 
the ever enjoyed pipe rack. There is, 
too, a clever pipe holder made of 
pewter which would do nicely on the 
little table by a reading chair. For 
the man who is an epicure, a box of 

assorted dried fruits will be a 

delightful Christmas treat; most 








water. Remove from the fire, 
place over hot water, and dip 
the apples quickly into it. Plunge 
the coated apples one at a time 
quickly into ice water, and then 
stand them upright on the box 
lid with their skewers in the 
earth. This recipe makes enough 
syrup to cover about 20 lady 
apples or 10 large ones. 

It is pleasant to make a Bam- 
bino wreath after the manner of 
Luca della Robbia. If you own 
a Raphael print, by all means 
frame it in a wreath for this 
season of Christmas. We of the 
West may use leavesof magnolia, 
citrus fruits, mock orange, or 
any straight-sided leaf which 
will not curl too badly. The 
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Christmas Gifts 


This year I am giving the loveliest gifts— 
Dawns wrapped up in new snow drifts; 
Trees uncut on a white foothill, 

Candle flame from a windowsill; 
Sparkle of stars and glow of frre, 
Midnight chimes in a slim tall spire; 
For a baby who cried for it once, the moon; 
For an older child, a sleighbell tune; 
Window murals done in frost, 

A dream for a friend whose dream was lost 
And to the one I am fondest of 
I am sending my heart and all of my love. 
—ErTHEL Romic FuLLER 





especially is this true if he lives 
far away from our western 
sunshine. ‘ 

“Variety is the spice of life 
and we always treasure that 
which is unusual. If Westerners 
knew how much the people of 
the East enjoy western food 
stuffs, they would ship more of 
them. There are many lovely 
packsof dried fruitsrangingfrom 
raisins, figs, prunes, peaches, 
apricots, and often including 
nuts, and glacé fruits. I know 
two interesting ladies who sent 
some friends in the East a box 
of goodies to last during the 
Christmas week. There were 
special treats for every day. A 
picnic basket packed to the brim 
with fruits would be a lovely 
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leaves should be partly dried 
before making the wreath so that 
they will not change in shape. 
Make a circle of sturdy wire and build 
onto it a wreath 2% inches wide for 
a 12-inch diameter, measuring from 
the inside. Permit the leaves to over- 
lap, and bind the stems and wire of 
the wreath with 1-inch gold ribbon 
which should be long enough to circle 
it about five times. Between the 
bindings, wire on small fruits such as 
tangerine oranges, little apples, pears, 
or artificial fruits. 


D2 you like the “Jelly Tree” of the 
illustration? Itis shown in photo- 
graph on page 38. Choose a jar of your 
very best jam or jelly which has been 
covered with paraffin. Next, choose a 
tree-shaped twig from a bush in your 
garden and onto it wire tiny flowers 
to gain the effect of a fruit tree in 
bloom. Small corsage flowers are just 
right to use. Melt a bit of paraffin 
and stir it with a green wax crayon 
until a dainty shade of green is 
attained. Pour this onto the white 
wax which covers the jelly or jam. 
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little ““Merry Christmas” for your 
friend’s breakfast table. 

Have you a golf bag in mind as a 
gift for a gentleman you know? Why 
not treat it as a stocking and fill it full 
of small gifts which may peep from 
the top in fascinating fashion? 

Speaking of gentlemen, there is 
something a bit pathetic in the “‘shirt- 
hose-and-cravat” Christmas of many 
of them. Try using accessory gifts to 
glorify the usual ones. A cravat 
placed in a slender box and wrapped 
in plain oatmeal paper, tied with 
olive-green ribbon is attractive, but 
it might be eVen more so if a few 
packages of his favorite cigarettes or 
some cigars were tied, unwrapped, on 
the outside and the whole topped with 
a golf ball done up in red cellophane. 

Remember that most men like 
candy—homemade or store-made, it 
matters not, and that a box of assort- 
ed salted nuts will practically always 
receive a welcome. Magazine sub- 
scriptions for men are most accept- 
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gift. Have you seen the Chinese 
compartment baskets, made of 
heavy wicker? They have drawers 
which pull out, and wouldn’t one of 
them be a gift indeed if each drawer 
were packed with fruits and candies? 
Do you know one family which you 
love so dearly that you must give each 
member a little remembrance? Then 
copy the glorious Bon Voyage bas- 
kets received by fortunate travelers. 
Choose a stout, usable-afterwards 
basket with a sturdy handle. Pack 
into it all the gifts you wish to give 
and wrap them as exotically as pos- 
sible. Between them tuck fruits, nuts, 
a jar of home-made mincemeat, jam, 
or pickles, a plum pudding, cakes, 
cookies, or decorations. Cover the 
whole tightly with a sheet of cello- 
phane, gay colored tarlatan or waxed 
paper. Onto the handle tie a big bow, 
a cellophane - wrapped gingerbread 
man, and a greeting card. Such a gift 
should find a welcome anywhere. « 
At your Christmas dinner, pass an 
assortment of relishes, olives, cheese, 
pickles, and make tangerine flowers 
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to give color to the compote. Allow 
at least one tangerine orange to each 
guest. Cut the skin of the fruit down 
half way and clip it into sections to 
simulate petals. Scoop out the fruit 
and fill the cups with Chinese pre- 
served ginger, chopped fine. It is de- 
licious as well as pretty. 

In country districts where novelties 
are difficult to find, there is one article 
which is always obtainable. Secure a 
covered crock of two-quart size, and 
around it stencil or sketch with pencil 
a flower or conventional design. Paint 
it gaily and fill the crock to over- 
flowing with Christmas goodies such 
as cookies, candies, and fruits. 

Have you tried steaming your plum 
pudding in Chinese green bowls? 
Pudding and bowl together make a 
pretty gift when wrapped in fancy 
papers. Don’t neglect to remove the 
pudding from the bowl when it is 
done. Dry it in a slow oven for 15 
minutes, and cool before replacing it 
in the bowl. It will not mold easily. 

If you intend to make Christmas 
stockings for your tree or mantel to 
hold gifts or favors, remember that 
fabric from Fairyland—glassine cloth. 
It is durable, transparent, and the 
edges need no hemming. 


A young girl may be made more 
charming by adding to the tying 
ribbon an inexpensive necklace, a pair 
of garters, a powder puff, or compact. 
A corsage flower, too, is attractive. 

Do you know those very large 
walnuts which are on the market 
about Christmas time? Open some 
of them gently to keep the shell intact, 
then let the children gild the outside 
of them and line them lightly with 
cotton. Tuck in some inconsiderable 
trifle such as a tiny penny doll, beads, 
candy, or a small coin. Tie them 
round with gold ribbon and hang 
them on the Christmas tree. Visitors 
may pluck them, and it’s fun for the 
makers as well as for the visitors. 

If you are giving a gift to a friend 
who is furnishing a home, tie your 
package with chintz ruffling which 
comes by the yard. It is useful for 
shelf edging, curtaining, shoe pockets, 
hat boxes, chair finishing, and so on. 
Place a large rosette of cellophane and 
ribbon where the chintz joins and the 
package will be charming. 
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to dress the Christmas fowl to 
honor the day. A wreath of cran- 
berries, sliced lemon, and parsley 
about the neck, and frills for the 
tips of neckbone and drumsticks 
are most becoming. 
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«here's the key 
to the door of 
Opportunity! 





get yours 
today! 
cA 
Bank of Italy savings account 


is a real key to success...to oppor- 
tunity...to peace of mind...for hundreds 
of thousands of Californians.» These little 
books seem to possess the ability to in- 
spire their owners to save and get ahead. 
te Whatever your ambition...travel, study, 
a Bank of Italy savings account 
will help you accumulate the money 
necessary for its realization. ‘Test the 
effect of a Bank of Italy savings pass book 
on your mind.%#%It may prove to be the 
corner stone of your om 
to independences 


Bank of Italy 


yi KEY 
Sey 


NATIONAL fA¥incS f tally 


A NATIONAL 





BANK 


292 Banking Offices in 166 California cities 





' San Sons Army and Navy Readies MEDITERRANEAN 


Junior Unit R.O.T.C 
“The West Point of the West” 


“Crass M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box S., 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, Cal. 


San Rained auras 


“One of California’s finest private schools’? 
(non-sectarian) 





One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 
| School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U.S. A. supervision. Catalog, A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif 





ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL roe BOYS 
I = PREP Among the orange groves of 
A Southern California, near 
Los Angeles. Thorough 

training in acholarship and physical development. 
Junior College. College Preparation, Lower School. 

Athletics, Music, Riding, Swimming and Golf. 

Address The Headmaster, Box S, Covina, California 











CRUISE January 29, $600 to $1750 
New S. S. “Transylvania,” 66 days, Ma- 
= sira, Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, 

Greece, Palestine, Egy pt, Italy, ete. 

EUROPE 2225.2 

. ““LANCASTRIA”’ 
CUNARD LINE, 52 pi $600 to $1250 

Madeira, Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Italy, 

Riviera, Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Hol- 

land, Belgium, Paris (London, Rhine, Ober- 

ammergau Passion Play). 

Hotels, drives, fees, etc. included 


M. T. Wright, Gen: Agt.,625 Market St., San uae ney 
Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spri ing St., 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York City 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 

From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 

shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 

RANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 

Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 

Seattle, I: 0. Smith Bldg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 

Boston, Old South Building Clevel: 

New faery Equitable Life Bldg. 

St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway 

Detroit, - ae. 














































































“Know your carbon 
Papers”—is the advice 
to business girls w 
to make their work easier 
That’s modern meth 
Webster’; free Handb 
tells which kind 
finish of MultiKopy Carbon 
Paper to use in simplifying 
your job. For Neatly ini 
letters use Star Brand Type- 


Writer Ribbons b 
—best f, 
years. ties 
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F. S, WEBSTER CO. 


576 Mission St. -» Inc. 


San Francisco, CQ 
Main Office: 
335 Congress Street, Boston 


al, 
, Mass, 


TRADE 


ULTIROP 


MARK 


Carbon Papers 


U kind for every purpose 








JF ip enn MACHINES sold on positive 
all money back guarantee if you are not well satisfied 
with them after using them (3) three days. When answering 
this ad be sure to mention this magazine. 


T. D. ROBINSON Box 68 ELGIN, TEXAS 





The man who knows Oil uses 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain Nyoil send to 
us direct 35¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
Dept. C. NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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'on the porch railing sticking their 


/ing of mittens and unwinding of 





|our prayers were answered, there 
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(Continued from page 34) 


browning on the griddle, and the salt 
pork sizzling in the pan when the first 
streak of dawn would peer at us. If 


would be a soft mist of snowflakes 


new eiderdown blanket, the dogs 
almost hidden by it, lying curled out- 
side their houses, and the cats perched 


noses out now and then for an occa- 
sional flake. 

Preparing the moose roast after 
breakfast, which owing to its vast 
size had to go in the oven first, was 
no small job. Then the ptarmigan had 
to be stuffed and set aside, and by 
that time the jingle of bells and the 
shouts of the drivers would announce 
the arrival of the first guests. Shak- 





mufHers. Stamping feet on the porch. 


| Happy exchange of greetings. Screams 
| of admiration from the children at 
| sight of the tree, and longing looks at 


the bundles piled around it. 

By the time the last dog team had 
labored up the trail and the last mys- 
terious package deposited with the 
others, it would be time to set the 


| table for the feast. Our dining table 
| had once, in those glamorous gold 


rush days, been used exclusively for 
gambling purposes in some gay dance 
hall. Now, however, it was recon- 
structed to suit our needs, but wear- 


| ing—it always seemed to me—in 


spite of its obviously home-made top, | 
a rakish devil-may-care air like some 


| out at heel but gentlemanly gambler. | 
| One could imagine it perhaps being | 


| muk-luk of days long gone. 


| would smoke and talk solemnly of 
| hunting and prospecting and fishing. 


| “That winter on the Kuskokwim,” 
| and of trap lines and salmon runs and 


| stack of home-made bread and gleam- 


| be announced to the hungry group. 


secretly scornful of the respectable 
house slippers and sturdy little boots 
and awkward shoe pacs, gathered 
about it now, and sighing for the 
high-heeled slippers and lace flounces 
and the adventurous moccasin and 


So while the women bustled about 
and spread the cloth, and the children 
sat closely around the tree, the men 


Of “Over in the Idatarod,” and 


caribou herds, and all those things 
dear to a frontiersman’s heart. Gradu- 
ally the short day would dim and the 
candles would be lighted one by one, 
like fireflies, casting their friendly 
glow over the blue dishes and the 
red mounds of jelly, and the snowy 


ing pickles, and gay candies, all wait- 
ing ready in their places for dinner to 











Sudden o ange |i 
+ COMPLEXIO 
BEAUTY 


mazed her Friends 
pe she never told them why. For years 


her skin was dull and sallow. Pimples, 
blotches and blemishes marred her chance 
of beauty. But not any more. 

Tiny calcium wafers worked their won- 
ders for her. Gentle internal cleansers— 
they quickly remove the cause: intestinal 
stasis and poisonous wastes that dull the 
eye, blotch the skin and stupefy the mind 
and personality. 

Try This Five Day Test 

A few days’ use of Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers will work a wondrous change: soft, 
silken skin clear and free from faults! 
Bright, sparkling eyes! Alert and vigorous 
in mind and body! No wonder that so 
many thousands of people find that an 
occasional sugar-coated Calcium Wafer 
(Stuart’s) is all the tonic that they need. 

Get a 10c purse-size box today. 


At All Drug Steres: 10c or 60¢ sizes 
STUART'S 


CALCIUM 
WAFERS 


/or BOILS-SORES of all KINDS 
BURNS-CARBUNCLES 
UTS ment 










Wed 
Pretest hndooe Cockson, 
your local Druggist hasnt st sent posipard for 25¢- WF GRAY CO. Nashville Tenn 
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According to time honored custom 
the Head-of-the-House always carried 
in the moose roast, and everyone 
would stand at attention while he 
placed it at the head of the long table 
—golden brown and garnished all 
about the edge of the platter with 
stuffed ptarmigan. 

How we would eat! And how the 
roast diminished in size until every- 
one had to be reminded of the pie and 


fruit cake and plum pudding yet to | 
come. And then the grand finale— | 


the entrance of the pudding, borne 
aloft and blazing merrily, sometimes, 
in fact, so merrily that it would almost 
amount to a small conflagration and 
have to be extinguished with a napkin. 

Clearing the table was a matter of 
small moment. Things would be 
rushed to the kitchen with all possible 
speed. Dishes would clatter and 
chairs scrape. Whispers and laughter 
and the sudden disappearance of one 
of the male guests. A flurry of bells 
outside. 
the part of the grown-ups. A knock 


on the door, and there would stand | 
Not quite as ornate | 


Santa Claus! 
and festive a Santa as the one we had 
met at the Arctic Brotherhood Hall 
the night before, but a right good- 
looking one, nevertheless, in a rather 
familiar drill parka, and whiskers 


that bore a decided resemblance to | 
the mountain goat rug in the bed- | 


room. He would, of course, be wel- 
comed with cheers and handshakes, 
and invited to distribute the presents, 
and we would all settle down to watch 
him with a sigh of happiness. 

There would be beaded moose- 
hide mittens, and wool socks and plaid 
shirts and pipes and tobacco for the 


ITs A Goon IDEA~ 





to wrap the gingerbread people 
in cellophane paper. They will 
make an _ attrac- S 
tive decoration for 
the tree, and will 
be protected from 
the damp air which 
makes them soggy 
and limp. 








men. And porcupine quill work bas- 
kets from Holy Cross, and _ glass 
baking-dishes and handkerchiefs and 
dress goods from Seattle for the 
women. Dolls and skates and traps | 
and skis, and a twenty-two rifle, and 
a bright new red sled for the children, | 
and even a siwash harness with a big 
yarn rosette on it for the pup, and 
catnip mice for the kittens. 

After the gifts have been duly ad- 
mired, and the Christmas letters read 
aloud, there is an hour of visiting 
around the open fire, then the guests 
depart and Christmas is over fora year! 
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Announcement 


Have you sent a name? If 
not, do so at once. It makes no . 
difference who you are or where you live 


—neatness don’t count. 


You can use a coined word or a word made 


is nothing to buy or sell—simply the person 
sending the most suitable name will receive 
$1,000 cash prize, or if prompt $1,100 in all. 


ANY NAME MAY WIN 


No matter how simple you think your sugges- 
tion is you cannot afford to neglect sending 
it at once. Any name may win. : 
Win this $1000 cash prize by a few moments 
thought. How can you earn this amount of 
money easier or more quickly? Remember, 
there is no obligation! The person submitting 
the winning name will have nothing else to 
do to win the $1000 and the extra $100, if 
prompt. In choosing a name bear in mind 
this shampoo is marvelous for cleansing the 
hair and scalp. It is designed to bring out 
the beauty, lustre and natural gloss of the 
hair. Remember, too, how handy the new 
sanitary tube is for traveling, no bottle to 
leak or spill, no cake of soap to lie around 
and collect germs. The only thing necessary 
to win is to send the name we choose as the best and 
most suitable for this shampoo. Only one name will be 
accepted from each contestant. This unusual offer is 
only one of a number of offers embraced in our novel 
distribution plan of ultra toilet goods, whereby those 
taking part may win any one of a hundred other prizes, 
the highest of which is $8,000.00 cash. By participating 
in our distribution plan the winner of the $1,100.00 cash 
prize may win an additional $8,000.00, making a total of 
$9,100.00. Everyonesendinganame, regardlessof whether 
it wins or not, will be given the same opportunity to win 
the $8,000.00 or one of the other cash prizes. Get busy 
with your suggestion at once—do not delay! 









we want you to send us a name for this new and unusual shampoo. 
Whoever sends the most suitable name will win the one thousand dollars— 
nothing elsetodo. Just writeor print the name onany kind of paper 


NOTHING TO BUY—NOTHING TO SELL 


words, such as “Sungleam,” “‘Youthglow,” etc., or any other name you 
think of. Your name might suggest the handy new container, our latest sani- 
tary tube from which the Shampoo is simply squeezed out, thus eliminating 
waste and trouble caused by the old-fashioned liquid soap in bottles. There 
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by combining two or more 














EXTRA FOR 


$ I 00 PROMPTNESS 


To get quick action we are going to pay 
the winner an extra $100.00 for prompt- 
ness, or $1,100.00 in all—so send your sug- 
gestion AT ONCE! 


CONTEST RULES 


This contest is open to everyone except members 
of this firm, its employees and relatives. 

Each contestant may send only one name. oie 
two or more names will cause all names submitt 
by that person to be thrown out. 

Contest closes April 30, 1930. Duplicate prizes will 
be given in case of ties. 

To win the promptness prize of $100 extra, the 
winning name suggested must be mailed within 
three days after our announcement is read. 


>» 


Teo Coe nk ee ee eS LT 


{ PARIS AMERICAN PHARMACAL CO., 
962 McCune Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Enclosed with this coupon on separate sheet is 
| my suggestion for a name. 


| Date this announcement was read.............:c00s000000+ 
l Date my suggestion is mailed......0..........cceeeees 


| Name. 








I Address. ae ea 
| Norte: Being prompt qualifies you for the extra 


| $100.00 as outlined in this announcement. 
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TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 
$158 to $225 month. Seccnious hie vowel te contasame 
for free 32-page book with list of U. §. Gov't positions open to 


men and women 18 up and particulars telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. D 287 Rochester, N.Y. 


ONG WRITERS/ 


oy Rages Substantial Advance Royalties 
WG-PaCTuRES| are paid on work foundacceptable for pub- 
itz) lication. Anyone wishing to write either 
the words or music for songs may submit 
work for free examination and advice. 
Past experience unnecessary.New demand 
created by ‘‘Talking Pictures’. fully de- 
scribed in our free Write for it 
» Today—Newcomer Associates 
754 Earle Building, New York, N. Y. 
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WRITE SONG POEMS (or melodies) 


One of America’s popular songwriters offers you a bona fide 
proposition. Send for it now and be convinced. 


Ray Hibbeler, D59, 2104 N. Keystone, Chicago. | 


Large Fall selling catalog of 

coins for sale free to collec- 

tors only. Catalog quoting 

prices paid for coins, ten cents. 
William Hesslein, 


101C Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 





BIG MAGIC BOOK 10c. 


Amaze and Mystify! Fool your friends. Be 
popular. Explains many coin, card, hand- 
kerchief tricks, etc. you can do. 100 pages 
profusely illustrated. Postpaid 10c. LYLE 
DOUGLAS, Station A-18, Dallas, Texas. 
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SEND FOR YOUR 
SAMPLE NOW 









in head, sinus trouble, nasal catarrh, head- 

ache, dry nose, hacking cough, catarrhal 
deafness, hay fever, rose cold, throat trouble, 
sore,tired feet,chilblains,sore face from shaving, 
chapped hands and lips,burns, dusty automobil- 
Drug Stores 30c and 60c 


Tish the goodness of KONDON’S for cold 


ing and work places. 








CATARRHAL JELLY 


Peewee ste en eae MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, sessed 

















T nine o’clock Pacific Standard Time, we 
started to write this last page of the De- 
cember Sunset. We wrote one line and the 
telephone rang; another three words were 

added, and we stopped to have a typographical de- 
bate with the composing-room; the typewriter re- 
corded three more ejaculations and an editorial con- 
ference was called. And so on, far into the day! By 
late afternoon we had an attack of editor’s ennui, so 
we decided to run away. With some coaxing, the old 
Dodge climbed several hundred feet above the office 
and now here we are on top of what Wallace Irwin 
calls “‘Crazy ould, daisy ould, Telygraft Hill with the 
docks down below in the glare,”’ all ready to visit 
with you about this Christmas Sunset. 


In reading these pages you have recognized many 
familiar names—names which you have come to 
associate with SuNsET magazine. This month we 
present several new writers including Almira Bailey 
of Seattle who wrote that whimsical article, “The 
Land of Living Christmas Trees.”” We have always 
imagined that Almira Bailey must have a type- 
writer something like a piano, for the words which 
come from it are like music, and they go dancing over 
the pages with arhythm and melody that is delightful. 

It has been some months since we read the little 
book, “Seattle, Her Faults, Her Virtues” by this 
same writer, but one paragraph about Seattle rain 
is still haunting us. It goes this way: “And in the 
deep canyons after the rain, under 
the old trees, it is all green, velvet 
moss and emerald and sea green and 
jade and the lace tracery of cedar 
and the orange of wood parasites and 
the mystery of mushroom growth— 
and dark, dripping caverns and caves 
where Naiads of the brooks and 
Dryads of the trees—and even Pan 
himself may still keep vigil.” We 
are glad that Miss Bailey has a 
piano-typewriter and that with its 
aid she has composed such a lovely 
prose carol for this Christmas Sunset. 


Other new Western writers in this 
December magazine are Ira N. Ga- 
brielson and Beth Bailey McLean 
from the Northwest and Lockwood 
and Elizabeth de Forest and Jane 
Bernoudy from southern California. 
When we get a little better ac- 
quainted with them ourselves, we 
shall pass along some gossip to you 
in Adios. In the meanwhile, be ay 


sure to read their contributions 
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If you would like extra 
copies of this Christ- 
mas SUNSET to tuck 
into your boxes that 
go to other parts of 
the country, place your 
cs order early. 


copies are 10 cents. 
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Make this a 
SUNSET 


Christmas 
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S. B. Dickson, whom you all know as the author 
of those fascinating sketches of the Old West, was 
very late in sending his manuscript this month, so 
we made up our minds to be quite severe about the 
delay. Finally he did bringin “‘A Procession of Christ- 
mas Memories’ and waited in the lobby while we read 
it. We were rather cross whenwe started to go over the 
pages, but as we lived through those glorious Christ- 
mas days of old in California and heard Tetrazzini 
singing carols to her beloved San Francisco, we for- 
got that the manuscript was two weeks late, forgot 
that we were going to be severe, forgot everything 
but what we were reading. Finally we put the manu- 
script down, smiled, and went out to agree with 
Dickson that “nothing artistic is ever done in a 


hurry.” 
ca 


In order to make this holiday number a picture of 
the West, old and new, at Christmas time, it has been 
necessary to omit many of the regular departments. 
We know you will miss Mr. Wileman’s interior decor- 
ating article, Mr. Mitchell’s instructions on flower 
growing, the house plans and building tips, but 
rest assured that all of these old Sunset friends will 
be back with you next month. In fact, in 1930 there 
will be more attention than ever paid to these vital 
Western home and garden subjects. Many new 
western writers will be introduced during the next 
few months and each of them will pass along prac- 
tical experiences which will be helpful to every one 

of you. If we were Irish, we would 
say that the January issue marks the 
dawn of bigger, better, and more 
glowing SunsETs. 


e3) 
P. é. We haven’t asked for anything for 


Christmas for a good many years. 
We occasionally do hint, however, so 
we are just going to say here that it 
will make our Christmas a truly 
happy one if you will drop us a line, 
telling what you have most enjoyed 
in the Sunsets of the past year and 
what you would like best to see in 
those tentative issues which are now 
sitting on the shelf marked “for 
1930.” Don’t wait until Christmas, 
however, to write us. Do it now 
while it is on your mind, even though 
you mark the letter “not to be 
opened until Christmas.” 


cs) 
And now as St. Nicholas in “The 
Night Before Christmas” would 
id have said, had he been a Califor- 


Single 





nian, “Merry Christmas to all 











to this Christmas SuNSET. 
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(Almost without er- 
ception women agree 
thal gas—gas for 
cooking, for heating 
water, for lighting or 
for room-heat—is the 
one cily convenience 
they want most.) 
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You can enjoy the city’s greatest conven- 
ienece...no matter where you live! 


Natural gas, compressed in cylinders, 
is now delivered to you from Shell depots 





everywhere Economical to use—the cleanest, 


Two cylinders, each contain- hottest cooking gas known. It is called 





ing two to three months’ gas stove—a hot water heater—an Shellane. 
supply of Shellane are install- automatic gas refrigerator! They ‘e si ;' te infor 
ed in a metal cabinet outside es re 2 sgn x if li as Send the — for mpl te infor ) 
your house and piped to your can be yours Row, even you ive m mation. Don’t go through a winter of 
kitche n. They are replaced by the remotest country district! fire-building drudgery without Shellane. 
Shell men when emptied. ' 
The Shell Oil Company is taking a Fill in your name and mail this 
continuous supply of natural gas from coupon today. It will bring you divi- 
its own wells, refining it and compress- dends in comfort and convenience. 


ing it in steel cylinders. 
Then it is delivered to you by 
Shell service men, stored out- 
side your kitchen and connec- 
ted to your gas range and 





Shelli Oil Company 
Shellane Division 
200 Bush St., San Francisco 


Special arrangements with 

stove dealers enable you to buy ; 

appliances on easy lerms. other appliances. : 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me complete information 


on Shellane. 


SHELLANE ee 


THE BEST PART OF NATURAL GAS 








IDDAY—as in every age—it is 
among discriminating people that 
beautiful rugs find their deepest apprecia- 
tion. Such people know, for instance, 
that Art conceives and executes every 
Mohawk design . . . that Science com- 
poses their symphonies of color . . . that 
Craftsmen rule the looms which weave 
them to endure. In short, that Mohawk 
rugs possess the elements that guarantee 
correctness and pride of possession. 
You, too, may be certain that in the 
wide range of Mohawk weaves and pat- 
terns and colors you'll find the very rug 
you've longed to spread upon your floor 
to bring that final touch of warmth and 
comfort and perfect decorative harmony 
There is a Mohawk dealer near you, 
ready to serve and to advise. 


Mouawk Carpet Muts + Amsterdam, N. TY. 
MOHAWK. RUGS & CARPETS 


a> i ale a i Oa ee 
THE PATTERN SHOWN IS MOHAWK KARONA SEAMLESS WILTON NO. 527-A 
x 








